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the United Nations acted. Evidently the peoples of the 
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point of our world once more from the post-war to the pre- go through the disgraceful series of backdowns before brutal 
war era. That the Korean affair is a clear case of aggression aggression which make the decade of the 1930's such a 
by North Korean forces painful memory their peo- 
no longer needs argument. . ples rallied behind them 
And no one has any doubt ‘ ~~ IZ immediately. The over- 
(not even Henry Wallace) a, night change in the atmos- 
that the North Koreans phere of Washington was 
are acting as directed and ' : electric, and even in Lon- 
armed by the Kremlin. ‘ — é' don the left-wing Lahor- 
The experts, however, are é oe : ites with their twisted 
all agreed that Russia does — SS anti - American idealism 
not want a big war at : Re eS have been a small and not 
present, that she is not "> ——- # ; . “4 very loud minority 
ready for that ultimate all- a . But we have now gone 
out struggle with the west. through some weeks of 
ern world. It must be said sy very bad news from the 
that their analysis seems : am) " fighting fremt. At the 
reasonable enough. But in 4 ome i moment of writing one 
politics (and war is the a ; 4 would be tempted te com 
continuation of politics), ' j : : , 794 clude that the Americans 
when the experts are all 4 “| are likely to be driven out 
agreed, you can usually se — age TP of Korea altogether before 
feel certain that there is ie h« these lines appear in print 
some little obscure ele- BERS, Our first comfortable as 
ment in the situation that : Wey geet | surance that we had given 
they have all ignored and f a the Soviet rulers a de- 
that will shortly turn out j monstruition of our west 
to be the really significant ern solidarity that would 
element. In this case we . , . make them sorry § for 
should ask ourselves, if . ? CU themselves looks just a 
Russia were actually de- s (Le little bit ridiculous now 
ciding to provoke the war [/ It becomes clear that 
which all good Marxians Korea was an admirable 
regard as inevitable, would choice on their part as a 
she not proceed exactly as she has mn in Korea by en point at which to try us out. The combat area was so 
tangling American forces in the most distant and unfavorable situated that only the Americans. of ali the United Nations 
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powers, could intervene at once with any real force, it was 
as far as possible from the battle-felds for which the North 
Auantic powers were making their eneerrse preparation 
And ts it the Communists who have pr ded the really sie 
nificant demonstration of the month of July, They have 
shown that the United States during the last few years has 
heen undertaking commitments as leader of the western 
world which it is in po position to carry out 

The spectacle of American miscalculations about the Far 
Fast provides the worst revelation of civilian and military 
incapacity in Washington that has ever been presented in 
American history. The responsible makers of policy in the 
White House, the State Department, and the Defense De 
partment first decided (before Jume 25) that Korea and 
Formosa were not part of the American defense zone. then 
they hastily reversed themselves in the face of an act of 
provocation which was exactly what they should have been 
expecting. When they did take military action, they showed 
that they had ridiculously underestimated enemy strength 
and organization, that they had overestimated the value of 
the training they had given to their own satellite wath 
Korean troops, that they themselves were short of proper 
equipped ground troops and tactical air forces to work in 
lanken with the that they had been dreaming fantast 
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Mr. Baldwin calls for “more mature” studies of the world 
situation which will incorporate the lessons of Korea. But 
more mature studies have to be made by more mature men 
Who is responsible for the tragic muddle in Washington 
is not yet clear Ultimately, of course, President Truman is 
responsible. The President has, one fears, shown the typical 
weakness of the small man in a big job, in that he is unable 
to distinguish between good advice and bad advice. War is 
always too serious a matter to be left to the generals, but 
& country may be caught in a fata! situation if it hasn't 
a civilian leader who can distinguish between his good gen- 
erals and his bad generals. And we are all going to be 
dependent for the next few years upon President Truman's 
ability to learn how to make such distinctions 

It does not add to our comfort in the rest of the Western 
world when we reflect that the fortunes of the war in the 
immediate future depend upon that phony demigod, General 
MacArthur. He should have been withdrawn from active 
service when he let the Philipp fall so easily into Japanese 
hands. He seems to have been left so long im charge of 
things in Tokyo chiefly because successive Democratic ad 
ministrations were afraid that he would come home and 
run for President on the Republican ticket 

Criticisms of American unpreparedness. however, do not 
come well from the rest of us who appear equally un- 
prepared. Canada which, so our government told us, was 
oncentrating on air forces, is able to send only three 
destroyers to the Korean war, Australia has some air forces 

Americans; but what has become of all 
jollars we have spent on air defence since 

45? We Canadians fact, have been indulging ourselves 
in a month-long orgy of moralistic preaching about the 
iniquities of aggression. Neither the Prime Minister nor 
the Minister of External Affairs nor the Minister of De 
fence is an effective preacher on the air or at public meetings 
and there must be a good many Canadians by this time 
who would feel more cheerful if their responsible leaders 
showed more evidence of activity along other lines 

The weakness of the European members of the North 
Atlantic Alliance stands out with even greater emphasis 
They lack ground forces also, and they were depending 
upon American air power to show down and soften up the 
progress of a Russian invasion. Inevitably there is going 
to develop an atmosphere of defeatism in Europe as they 
read the news from Korea and realize how long it will take 
America to make her potential military power effective 

We must beware, of course, of being too much influenced 
in our thinking irrent setbacks. The American people 
have shown before and they will show again, when rowsed 
that they have a terrifying capacity for organization, pro 
duction, and fighting. They have not vet begun to fight 
And it may be, when they make this clear, that the Soviet 
leadlers will call a halt in the Far East. They are quite 
capable of throwing over the North Koreans as they once 
abandoned the Chinese Communists and as they have re 
ently abandoned the Greek Communist guerillas. It may be 
that if we in the Western world demonstrate our deter 
mination and our strength, they will settle down to a 
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World Council of Churches 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
has just completed its third annual meeting in Toronto 
Membership in the Council, whose executive offices are in 
Switzerland, consists of a hundred and sixty churches 
forty-five countries, representing more than a hundred and 
sixty million Protestant, Eastern Orthodox, Anglican, and 
Old Catholic Christians. It was emphasized that the Council 
was not a “super-church” and that its authority was only 
in “the weight which it carries with the churches by its 
own wisdom.” On these terms its Central Committee ex 
pressed itself forcefully, and from a well-informed back 
ground, on several contemporary issues among which we 
select two for special comment: race discrimination in 
Seuth Africa, and the now world-wide refugee problem 

The plight of the eight million Bantus, nine hundred 
thousand colored people, and a smalier number of Indians 
under the Malan government's policy of “apartheid” was 
drawn forcibly to the attention of the Committee in a most 
effective, if startling, manner by the presence in its midst 
of the pastor of Dr. Malan’s own church. The Central 
Committee, with full knowledge of the South African 
Dutch Reformed Church's point of view, determined, how- 
ever, upon a long-range program of education based upon 
the World Council's previous protests “against the exploi 
tation of non-self-governing peoples, and flagrant violations 
of buman rights, discrimination or segregation on the 
ground of race or color,” and urged the churches to apply 
these principles “in their own membership and life.” The 
Committee took the firm stand that the only kind of invi 
tation it would accept from South Africa for a visiting 
commission was an invitation to send a multi-racial one 
It was noted that the Christian Council of South Africa 
together with the Roman Catholk authorities, was in 
complete disagreement with Dr. Malan’ church on the 
race question 

The Committee also heard very full reports on the refugee 
problem in which its agencies are deeply involved. There are 
still half a million DP's in Europe, besides ten million 
Reichsdeutsche and four million Volksdeutsche refugees 
In the Middie East there is a group of about seven hundred 
and thirty thousand Arabs for whose future no one as yet 
appears to have a solution. Owing to ever-mounting political 
tensions, other groups of refugees are to be found in many 
places, particularly Greece, Yugoslay.a, China, India, Paki 
stan, and Korea. We agree with the impatience expressed at 
the meetings over the tendency to discriminate among fellow 
sufferers on the ground of nationality or citizenship, and 
we share the fear that the new High Commissioner for 
Refugees may be prevented by his too narrow terms of 
reference from dealing with refugees on the wide sale 
which the problem demands. At present it is contemplated 
that he shall deal only with persons who are both stateless 
and homeless, and not with those who happen only to be 
i to) watpaty 
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They have the opportunity, the motive, and the organiza 
tion to give a lead in these wast enterprises. It remains for 
them to overcome the general self-regard which besets every 
effort of this kind 


“Dhscenity” in Canada 


It looks as though the censorship of books and magazines 
is going to be a continuing issue in this country. In the 
first few months there have been the following developments 

In November an attempt was made, by court action, to 
stop the sale in the city of Brantiord of Irving Shulman's 
novel about juvenile delinquency, Tae Amboy Dukes. The 
trial, apparently the first in Canadian legal history in- 
volving a novel, was presumably designed as 4 test case 
Fortunately The Amboy Duhes was not banned. At least 
in Toronto, publicity about the trial led to increased sales 
of the novel, while a motion picture based on the book 
was given a new lease on life. The principal of the Brant- 
ford collegiate (who thought that the book should be 
banned) was responsible for a piece of literary judgment 
which should certainly be preserved: “Language,” he 
testified, “is an insignificant part of Shakespeare, but 
language is a predominant part of Tae Amboy Dues.” 

In December crime comics were banned throughout 
Canada by act of Parliament. This decision, according to 
a recent article in a national magazine, has simply driven 
some publishers to re-tool, as it were, and a number of 

romance’ and “confession” comics have now made their 
appearance on the newsstands 

Early this year the Quebec legislature passed an Act 
Respecting Publications and Publi Morals, whose purpose 
was, according to Premier Duplessis, to help rid the prov- 
ince of “Atheists, Bolshevists, and Communists.” The act 
empowers the provincial board of film censors to stop 
distribution of any periodical containing “immoral” illu 
strations, apparently without a public hearing. Since each 
ban remains in force until repealed, action against a single 
issue of a periodical might in effect mean the permanent 
prohibition of al) future issues of that magazine 

Aside from a letter of protest by FR. Scott in the 
Montreal Gaeretic, an article by Wilfrid Eggleston in 
Seturday Night, and an editorial in the Peterborough 
Examiner, Canadian newspapers have had littl to my 
about Mr. Duplessis latest attack on freedom of the press 
It is sad to think that this lack of interest might possibly 
be explained by the fact that the Quebec act specifically 
exempts from its provisions publications of a “religious 
character” and newspapers 

The December 1Sth issue of Mecieen’s magazine carried 
a useful article by Blair Fraser outlining the methods by 
which books and periodicals from abraad are screened by 
the Department of National Revenue. Partly as a result 
of this article, James Joyce's Ulysses has finally been 
taken off the prohibited 

It is worth remembering, however, (‘at among hooks 
still prohibited entry into Canada are: \\ Siem Paulkner’y 
Senctwery, jarnes T. Farrell's Bernard Clare, Balzac’s /) 
Steries, Trotsky's Chapter: From My Diary, D. H. Law 
rence’s Lady Chatterieys Lever and Pantie Normaa 
Mailer's The Nabhed end the Dead, and at leant hall a dowen 
books by De Maupassant. A handful of political magazines 


are also banned. ( [ ‘ rahe « directed 





acai! Ire ¢ aod anarchist pubikations, aot the 
Malioist press Thi information is subject to revision 
without sutice, since im recent years the Department of 
Nation! Revenue has stopped mowing lists of prohibited 
publications. As Mr. Fraser wrote, “The policy of the Ca 
nadian goveroment is that (Canadians are not allowed to 

know which books they are not allowed to read 
Maclean's artwle was particularly valuable because it 
fejected “the alternative irequentiy suggested that we replace 
the exiting censors with a board of ‘qualified people if 
books coust be tried on a charge of “obscenity or anything 
na court of law, and with the greatest possibic 


Case History on the Chest 


Lruring the first week in July the Toronto Welfare Sar 
vey was placed before the Community Chest of that city 
qT! repert caused much furore 4 few months ago because 
of its alleged high cost, and because outside experts, wh 
were not even Canadians, were called in to examine the 
wellare » t As far as can be gathered. this action 
was regarded t rites as a blot on our national 
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Toward (ld-Age 
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source of exsentia wmation of whach the published report 
provides an adequate, though not exhaustive, study. The 
analysis of the present Canadian provisions for old-age 
security amply justties the many adverse criticisms which 
have been made of them. It is clear that they must be much 
improved 

The presentation of the old-age security plans of other 
countries was done with considerable skill and is most 
valuable. It notorable that the Committee, while it 
discussed the «hemes in other countries, did not have pre 
sented to it any analysis of what the implications of 
those schemes might be for Canada. It was perhaps assumed 
that the members of the Committee could see those for 
themselves. Without analysis and interpretation of such 
questions, that was pot a fair burden to place 
on the Committee the Canadian public. That analysis 
and interpretation might have been much enhanced by the 

ling of expert witnesses. Arthur Altmeyer, or his Tech 
nical Adviser, Wilbur Cohen, of the U.S. Federal Security 
Agency, or John Corson. of the Weshkington Post, might 
have been ins » the U.S.A, The presence of, or at 
least the submission of interpretative statements by, experts 
from the Internationa! Labour Office, and from the British 
Ministry of Nationa! Insurance would have aided the Com 
mittee to extract a lot more than they could expect to get 
these factual presentations, in themselves 
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provisions for the 65-69 group, for the sharing of casts on 
a contributory basis by individuals, employers, and genera! 
revenue (as suggested in paragraph 66 of Chupter IX 

and the other proposals for benefits are in general sound 
Mr. Knowles’ statesmaniike intervention in the House of 
Commons on June 79 has much to commend it. As he 
pointed out, it is a matter for congratulation that an ail 
party committee should be unanimously behind the report 
and there is sage counsel in his summary that “here is 
something that the government will realize they simply 
cannot fail to implement and until this report is implemented 
that should be our main job in the field of old age security 

It is important that members should not allow fiscal or 
administrative convenience t: or distort the implemen 
tation of the benefits propased in this impertant social docu 
ment, which every thinking Canadian should buy and study 


Freedom, Justice, and Peace ? 


On July | more than two hundred leading Western and 
Eastern intellectuals, including {ree Russians, Poles. and 
Balts, concluded a week of discussion at the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom in Berlin. Active in its deliberation 
were Ignazio Silone, Arthur Koestler, Sidney Hook, and 
Barbara Ward. They met to define, defend, and extend 
individual freedom. and the world was their territory 
a tall order, which could be consielered feasible only by the 
Greats or the Goofs of the world. The thought behind it 
is not new but is a political idea which has engaged the 
attention of some of humanity's best minds. In earlier, leas 
realistic years, idealists dreamed of a static political atmos 
phere where freedom, justice. and peace would be maintained 
by the force of brotherly love. Today, intellectuals, operat 
ing in the midst of a world revolution whose course ie yet 
to be determined, are not permitted the luxury of escape 
from hard realities. They know that freedom for the ind 
vidual can only be maintained by the constant vigilance 
and understanding of the citizen, and that neither the defini 
tion, preservation, nor extension of freedom can be left ir 
the hands of a despot, benevolent or not. They are 
learning painfully that economic plans are not the tota 
answer in man’s search for a decent life 


In 1935 a similar Congress meeting in Paris was almost 
completely dominated by Communist thinking, and even 
as late as last year a considerable number of the non-Com 
munist left were still unable to distinguish their friends from 
their enemies. Today the picture is changed. At the Congress 
meeting in Berlin there was complete recognition of the 
totalitarian menace to human freedom. For example, they 
were agreed upon the necessity of strengthening Western 
Europe, and the creating of a Furopean economy and a 
European armed force capable of keeping the peace 


Totalitarian methods operating upon civil rights in a 
whole series of “people's democracies,” where the crude 
tactics of Hitler have been improved upon and polished to 
fearful effectiveness, are having a devastating effect on all 
who are concerned for the freedom of the human person 
It is no longer true, if it ever was, to say that those who 
fear and distrust the Communists most are the reactionary 
capitalists and imperialists of the world. The fact that cer 
tain aspects of industrialism (the common instrument of 
both communism and capitalism) constitute a threat & 
the freedom of the human person makes it very hard for 
us to say in the contemporary world where the line is to be 
drawn against those who would destroy this human freedom 
It is at this point that we need begin thinking if we are 
to make any contribution to its defence in this generation 


Thumbprints 

The July 1 issue of Mecieen’s magazine contains an ar 
ticle by Blair Fraser entitied “The Fight Over Father 
Levesque.” In this articie, Mr. Fraser makes public dis 
closure of the facts behind a controversy in the Province 
of Quebec. which at present centres about the University 
of Laval. The controversy is between the altra-comservative 
clerics and Mr. Duplessis on the one hand, and a group of 
more liberal and socially conscious clergy, typified by the 
ex-Bishop of Montreal and Father Levesque (in his ca 
pacity as Dean of the Social Sciences at Laval) on the 
other. Mr. Duplessis & anxious to have Dean Levesque 
out of the University. Mr. Praser has done, in our opinion 
& thoroughly conscientious job 

a 7 

Who surprised who? On January 19, 1950, in the House 
of Representatives, the Hon. Christian A. Herter said that 
testimony would be given that Korea was militarily un 
tenable; that under none of their defense plans could they 
consider trying to hold Korea in the event of aggressive 
action. On the same day, the Hon. William Lemke, member 
of a visiting sub<committee who had been in Hong Kong 
and Korea, said that at Tokyo they had been informed 
by General MacArthur's staff of the danger of World War 
ill, they had been shown at his headquarters that the 
division of Korea was very unfortunate and dangerous 
to America. “We were informed in no uncertain terms 
that Russia was supplying arms and training North Korea 
and we were doing the same for South Korea. That is 
the situation that exists there today.’ 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Vol. $, Ne. $9. August, 1925, The Canadian F orwm 
Undoubtedly the most diverting episode of the session has 
been the above-mentioned episode of the special Canadian 
flag. It has been a pet bobby of an organization called the 
Native Sons of Canada and a few editors of the nationalist 
faith. The Premier suddenly discovered a vast volume of 
popular sentiment in favor of a special national flag and 
in an eloquent speech announced to the Howse of Commons 
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that a comentttee of high-placed civil servants had been 
appeented to examine and report upon the merits of alter. 
native designs The members of this committee were 
lectly logical choices in view of their respective offices, C. 
alas, an examunation of thew religious pedigree had been 
neglected and vigilant Protestant eyes soon discovered that 
not one of the six accepted the doctrines of the Reformation 
The storm broke at once. Bravely guided by the Toronto 
Tl clegram and the Urange Sentinel, the ghost of King William 
of jxous and immortal memory began to ride the marches, 
and Liberal members trom Ontario were soon able to demon 
strate to Uneir leader that he had stirred up a real hornets 
nest. So Mr. King promptly disbanded his special committee 
but the muschiel done will not be easily repaired, and one 
Liberal member, whose constituency abounds in violent 
Vrotestants, avers that the incident has lost him beyond 
recall a good 500 votes. Meanwhile sound Nationalists who 
had been eulogizing the Premier for hic courageous move, 
are deeply exasperated at his retreat, and I am waiting 
with unterest the observations of the editor of the Manitoba 
bree Press, whe is not accustomed to mince his words 
(From “On Parliament Hill”) 


KOREA ~continued 


peaceful modus cvivendi which divides the world between 
the two ways of life) But we must remember that for a 
long time now the initiative is going to rest in Soviet hands 
They have it in their power to strike suddenly at one point 
after another, in Indo-China Malaya Hong Kong, Iran 
the Arab countries, the Balkans, not to mention the trouble 
they can make continuously in Germany and Austria. At 
all these points we have not the forces available to meet 
them effectively 
What is most serious is that in all these attacks, except 
in the case of Iran, it would not be necessary to use Russian 
troops at all The rulers in the Kremlin have at their dis 
onal well-trained and devoted forces of native satellite 
Communists. No doubt they have also native guerillas pre 
pared to operate behind the western lines, as in Korea. An 
American soldier in Korea is reported as blowing off to a 
reporter: “At least with the Japs we knew who the enemy 
was. He was anybody with slant eyes. Here everybody but us 
has got slant eyes. How're you going to tell who's who?” 
This is the real issue that we face. All across Asia the Com 
munists can make use of the Asian peoples to fight for 
them They have beth an economic and a nationalistic 
appeal. they come as deliverers from landlords, from money 
lenders, from western imperialists. Our side apparently 
cannot get any representatives of the Asian peoples to fight 
alongside our troops. We fight as foreign interventionists 
from outside. And by some malign fate we always seem to 
be fighting to preserve such stinkers as Chiang Kai-Shek or 
Syneman Rhee All the organizing capacity and productive 
power of America will be ineffective if we cannot overcome 
this handicap And if the struggle moves to the vital area 
of Western Europe we know also that there will probably 
of Germans and Frenchmen and Italians fighting 
in side, while we are not sure that our supplies 
| be in the hands of Germans, Frenchmen, or 
» will be willing to fight very hard on our side 
why our present enthusiasm for the conception 
e to aggression” is inadequate, however correct 
may be as a description of what we are trying 
» The mere fact that we get such emotional 
, fort out of rallying around this symbolical 
ry should make us suspicious of ourselves Could 
that our enthusiasm for “resistance to aggression” 
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points to a certain unwillingness to enter upon the adventure 
of looking for a better rallying cry? 

For the hard unescapable fact is that “resistance to ag- 
gression” is not good enough im the middle of the twentieth 
century. In itself it merely means defending the satus quo 
We are all uneasily conscious that we live in a revolutionary 
age. But we don't like to face up to what is involved in this 
The status gue is a rather comfortable status for us happy 
people in North America. But we will never get enough of 
the common people of Asia ot of Europe to rally to our 
side if we call upon them to fight for our stefus gue and 
ask them to trust us until our leisurely leaders have got 
around to doing something effective to improve theirs 
Marshall Aid to Europe has been a magnificent example 
of what can be done in this field. In the more mature think 
ing which, as the military correspondent of the New York 
Times has rightly said, is needed after the Korean experi 
ence, we must not forget that military victories will be use 
less if they do not lead to a better life for the common man 
of Europe and Asia. In fact, we will not be able to win the 
ultimate military victory until the common man of Europe 
and Asia is fighting by our side because we have convinced 
him that this better life is what military victory means 


Letter from London 
Stelle aie 


® THE SCENE IN THE PARK this morning is just like 
any sunny Sunday morning in high summer. Nattily dressed 
middle-aged gentlemen are strolling in the shade of the 
chestnut walk, ogling the girls in their light print dresses 
Boys and dogs are running after balls and sticks; lads and 
lasses are sitting on the benches or sprawling on the grass 
Panting parents and lively children swirl by, looking for a 
spot for their picnic in good time before the Zoological 
Gardens open to the public in the afternoon. Although there 
is an army depot less than half a mile away, I have seen 
only three men in khaki 

Everything is as usual, from the scarlet geraniums shim 
mering in the heat to the bitumen bleeding up through the 
gravel surface of the paths: from the birds twittering in 
the high branches to the waterlilies dreaming on the lake 
Only the well-proportioned mansions fringing the park. their 
frontage fresh stuccoed to hide the pockmarks of bombard 
ment, the capitals of their ionic columns chipped or missing 
afford the barest reminder that we have been here before 
Was it ten years ago or eleven, or thirty-six? Do I really 
remember the park in July, 1914, or do I only think I do? 
At all events, I seem to be the only one with such morbid 
memories 

One adult in twelve is carrving a folded newspaper, to 
be dozed over somewhere in the shade. There is a somno 
lent unawareness that we are living through a tense page 
of next century's history books (if, as we fondly hope, there 
are still going to be history books fifty years from now) 
It is probably just as well. We have enough troubles, what 
with the world football cup debacle and the meat-drivers 
strike And it is just as well it is hot. You are less resentful 
at the prospect of cold canned mutton from Argentina for 
your Sunday dinner in this breathless heat than on a cold 
wet day like many we have had this year 

The seaside resorts are already crying havoc. The weather 
has hit them hard, for unless they can fill up with visitors 
through the early season before the school holidays, they 
can never count on substantial profits on the season as 4 
whole. If the news of the fighting gets worse, English 
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resorts will tend to benefit from tourists cancelling trips 
abroad, but that will only lead to greater congestion in the 
peak month of August 


So far, however, there is no diminution of the holiday 
traffic across the Channel. The odd cancellation does no 
doubt occur; but for every booking cancelled there is a 
waiting list of twenty names. Most working people have to 
travel at week-ends, and the rush on Saturdays for all the 
boat trains is so dense that nobody is admitted to them 
without a seat reservation in addition to the travel ticket 
In fact, this suggests a new definition for the “professional 
classes—those whose work allows of their setting out on 
their holidays at mid-week. Without stopping to test it 
out very thoroughly. the definition seems to apply to 
doctors, teachers, lawyers, architects 


A theory current until April was that motorists were 
taking their cars to Europe simply because petrol was un 
rationed there. The sudden end of petrol rationing here blew 
that theory sky-high. It is more difficult than ever to reserve 
space for a car on any of the ferry routes on any day of 
the week—for the car-driving community consists largely 
of business and professional people who can arrange 
travel more or less when they choose 


None of this is at all mysterious. For ten or fifteen years 
before the war, the continental holiday idea was spreading 
sedulousiy cultivated by a few big tourist companies. At 
that time wages and living standards in nearly all European 
countries were far below ours, which meant cheap railway 
fares and low-cost hotel accommodation. In addition, coun 
tries like Italy and Germany, in their anxiety to attract 
tourists in spite of the aversion aroused by their regimes 
offered fantastic travel and currency concessions. It was 
not very much dearer to go from London to Sicily than to 
Scotland 


The habit grew by geometrical progression until in 195° 
i¢ was as firmly established as had been the English seasice 
habit twenty years earlier. Then overnight the mousetrap 
snapped shut and we were held in it for six years-—seven 
really, because it was 1946 before norma! civilian traffx 
began to function again. On the other hand, the serving men 
and a few thousand of the girls too, from the small towns 
in the west, the large towns in the north, the villages in 
the folds of the Cotswolds, and the crofts in the remote 
Highlands, were shipped out willy-nilly to the far-away 
places with strange-sounding names. In actual cash on the 
counter, it now cast the individual rather leas to get to 
Sicily than to the loca! cinema a couple of bus stops up 
the road 


Probably fewer of these involuntary travellers have felt 
the urge to revisit Rouen or Rotterdam, Capri or Cairo 
than might have been expected. but the positive personal 
experience that these places exist as something other than 
a dot on a map has reached the farthest corners of the land 
Meanwhile, the civilians who had been abroad before, and 
the new generation which had not, waited with growing 
impatience for the reopening of frontiers, the abolition of 
visas, and the allocation of foreign currency. From the 
moment the most modest facilities became available. the 
flood has not slackened 


The net result of all this travel ought to be a general 
broadening of the mind. It owcht to lead to greater under 
standing, better judgment, and deeper sympathy The know! 
edge not only that peaple live in foreign countries, but how 
they live, how very much the same as us in spite of the 
entertaining superficial differences, should in the long run 
serve a3 a cement to bind us to them and as a ferment to raise 
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us out of our native insularity. So far it has had little effect 
on our bask character 

Here, in England, we are drowsing in the Sunday sun 
shine. Half the world away, men are dying waist<deep in 
the paddy swamps. It is sensible and very English not to 
panic, not to cancel the holiday booking or sped) this week 
end's enjoyment because next week-end may have none to 
offer London, Pugland, July 9, 1990 


Obsolescence and the 
Canadian Railways 
SC he 


®> A NEW PAGE HAS BEEN TURNED in the history 
of Canadian railways with the appointment of Mr. Donald 
Gordon as president of the CNR. Railway presidents have 
become more respectable, and a good deal stuffier since 
the days of Strathcona. But Mr. Gordon is a man who does 
things, and who knows the value of a good press agent 
He is apt to turn up as an expert witness at any government 
inquiry, on subjects as diverse as combines, trade, banking 
and railways. Probably Mr. Gordon's most important publx 
appearance, in this first six months of his tenure, was that 
before the Royal Commission on Transportation, at which 
he recommended the refinancing of the CNR 

Mr. Gerdon told the Commissioners that the CNR's 
annual deficits are detrimental to morale amongst the staff 
of CNR. He argued that deficits can be eliminiated if the 
federal government will give up its claims to interest on 
the CNR bonds which it holds As it is now, the government 
holds $760 millions out of a total of $1,544 millions of 
CNR bonds. The CNR pays interest to the government, and 
the government has to pay out with the other hand enough 
to cover the annual deficit. So, if the interest payments 
were wiped out, the deficit could probably be wiped out 
too, and all that would be involved would be a bookkeeping 
change. To accomplish this, Mr. Gordon asks the government 
to turn in its $760 millions of bonds and accept shares in 
stead. The CNR would then not have to pay the government 
a fined rate of interest, but could pay a dividend, if and 
when earned 

Mr. Gerdon bolsters his case by pointing out that many 
of the properties which CNR took over at the beginning 
as well as many investments which it has had to make since 
1923, are not earning assets, but rather projects for national 
development. These, he argues, should not be borne as a 
burden by the CNR, but should be carcied by the Canadian 
people through their government. The relinquishment of 
government interest claims, for which he asks, would 
simply be an acknowledgement by the government of its 
debt to the CNR for the CNR’'s service to national develop 
ment. Thus the accounts would be squared, and the CNR 
would take on a new lease of life as a profitable enterprise 

An interesting sidelight on all this is the manner of Mr 
Gerdon's approach. Essentially, he is asking the govern 
ment for money-—money to he kept by the company rather 
than paid to the government. Yet he does not come aa a 
suppliant, cap in hand. He comes as a tradesman presenting 
his bill. “Here,” he ays, “we have rehabilitated your de 
relict railroads, and we have built your development branch 
lines. Now we want to be pat” (1f other claimants should 
adam this tone. our forthcoming dominion provincial con 
ference might give forth a lew uncertain wound The 
Maritime bloc could boast, “We give you codfish, cabinet 
ministers. and John Fisher, What will you pay?) 
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vital claims are liquidated, and a new 

a clumsy and catastrophix method 
the long-term trend towards higher 
This has tt alt that the company, though it pays 
ui-holder the ammount of his principal, pays with 

are wth less than when they were invested 
the company continues to pay a fixed amount 
interest. the payments become less and less a burden 

as the value of the dollar diminishes. Meanwhile, the asset 
which the money purchased, though wearing out, may still 
be walued at ¢ hundred dollars in the prices of the day 
Thus assets ms keep peace. But this is a haphazard 
vet howd ng the desired result. The rise in prices 
may work well ower one decade 
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Circuses and hings 
D. MN. Fisher 


® SEVERAL YEARS AGO Time magazine hinted that 
the large crowds drawn by wrestling in Toronto reflected 
the guiliulity of the citimens. Now, with the surge al tele 
vision, wrestling has come to the fore in the States; the 
tap men are national figures, and the critics and publicists 
are debunking or glorifying the show. This is ome matter 
where Canada has kept pace with America. We have the 
hance, even in the smaller towns, of seeing wrestling, and 
the attendance has risen until it probably stands behind 
miy hockey and baseball as an athletic draw. No populated 
area. falls to support the grapplers; Toronto, Montreal 
und Hamilten turn out supporters enough to gross nearly 
: million and a half dollars a year. What does wrestling 
offer for the husky admission it charges? 
caning of sport as a fair contest does sot apply 
entertainment, generally of high calibre 
\ features of the circus and the drama 
added to it letic elements. The basic parts of an ex 
hibitior one referee, and the crowd, 
Color lied by the beautiful robes of the wreatier: 
their wond f utesjue bodies, and the carnival in 
formality matches make up the 
card ut many ‘ : ' wmmon. The winner is 


Opponents 


Z 
letermined, but it is fix” in the gambii 
tag-fights oO again “ae, MAN against 
floored rings, or the cock-pit effect gained 
re enclosure, keep the orthodox from becoming 
vuch tithe matches are } they signify tittle 
each area has its “world champion” and, in Canada 
British Empire champion.” Because they advertise 
given good coverage from local papers (and 
with a str face), but there is little inter-city or inter 
national publicity on a press-service scale. This frees a 
in a main event in Toronto on Thursday for a pre 
liminary match in Buffalo on Friday. (It is disconcerting to 
find the invincible hero in Toronto being featured as a cad 
in the Montreal press.) 
Despite this lack of geographic integration where rating 
w morality is concerned, the reciprocity of the different 
promotional centres is a marvel. There is a repetitive, rise 
decline, and fall of wrestlers s geared that the public is 
each area bas an ever-changing troupe to watch. A wrestler 
will usually draw well in his home town, but long jaunts 
sits, perhaps in Missouri, Texas, or in the Maritimes 
ut such appearances. Canada is turning out many 
tertainers although their names generally lack 
the importations. Mike Sharpe, Al 


hile ‘ 
t r Pat Flanagan are Canadian 
the Warren Bockwinkles 


t Gorgeous Georges from the south 


ober 
a 


yut his next match often come to the 

me and rarely, unless the publicists have 

a “natural” rivairy, does he know whom he 

fight. Much leeway is left the contestants and the 
referee whenever the bout is not part of a build-up sequence 
They know how much time to allow before the finish and 
the xsape of their play i semsitive to the crowd s reaction 
natiention comes when too much applying of 

holds is presented. so, sensing this, something 

| like tossing each other owt of the ring is re 

sorted to. Normally, action ser-saws to a climax that may 
rest on the virtue versus evil theme, on a quirk of the referee 
or upon an accidental slip or skid. A favorite ending is 
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Prometheaniike. some daring manoeuvre backfires and the 
fall is est with explosive suckiennes, leaving a “Weill! Vou 
never know hush upon the audience 

Most matches pit good against evil and as a rule justive 
does not triumph But i will, Rematches go om until the 
routine becomes jaded. then right prevails. The most enter 
taming match to the sensitive fan is the first contest 
between two wrestlers who hitherto have borne the true 
blue stamp. Action will be very fast, ottemtatiously clean 
and may continue so to the end. This is rare. More likely 
one man displays a character flaw. Chances for perfidy prove 
too tempting, then, his haser nature revealed, the crowd 
takes up the chant ageinst him. The spectators de pot split 
oto two factions behind either fighter. Thew await the cue 
4 one's fall from grace. (Of course, there may be the ade 
agitator perverse enough to applaud roguery ) The character 
of the contestants fixed, the hero is, of course, justified 
in wing any means to gain his ends, but often he will give 
the rascal another chance and extend the open hand of 
forgiveness. If the handshake is accepted, the crowd be 
omes uneasy, for past performances have indicated that 
reform is never lasting 

The spectator’s participation is not unlike the chorus in 
Greek drama, explaining and warning. In combat there are 
a number of conventions which theoretically must be upheld 
when action coaws to the ring border where either wrestler 
touches the ropes, they must break openly, as bowers 
from a clinch, and begin anew, strangle-holds, eye gouging 
punching, or the use of abrasive materials such as adhesive 
tape or peanuts, are technically forbidden. However, the 
referees as a group are typically inefiectual, a failing which 
the villain does not hesitate to exploit shamelessly. Thus 
the responsibility devolves upon the crowd, to call the ar 
biter to his duty, to warn the hero and to shame the villain 
There is a quality, not unlike the responses in a prayer 
meeting, appealing but dignified, which inhere in the cries 
of “Rope! Peanut!”, etc. that rise from the crowd. In 
most matches, the opportunity arises for the hero to apply 
a hold whereby every rock of his bey stretches the villain 
in a rack. The measured roar of “Hip Hip that this 
occasions is in the spirit of the regatta. This exultant note 
has a rival in pure feeling when shrill despair settles in after 
the hero is beaten. The villain crows, defies the crowd, and 
often beats a coward's retreat under the fire of frets, fnger 
nails, parasols, or burning cigareties with which the fan 
assault him. Then, a hush of respect comes as the hero is 
solixcitously helped away. A curious note about the mob scene 
around the villain is that the women show far more cowrage 
than the men 

Less than half the actual fighting time is spent at grips 
A gowdly bit passes in appeals to the referee and the crowd 
and much to pacing and circling with gestures and grimaces 
of pain, wrath, or steely determination. The latter is the 
perquisite of the hero, and the villain’s counter ws the skhulk 
or leer of menace. Naturally, there ia 4 great ranger in ability 
of expression but a similarity in technique. For example 
all gexxd fellows must simulate blindness ce, sxmer oF 
later, the villain rubs a peanut of a thumb inte hu eyes 
Every Toronto fan knows that their nonpareil, Whipper 
Billy Watson, is literally blind in one eye. This intensifies 
the pathos of poor Whipper, staggering around the ring 
groping at his face, while the dastard blandly assures the 
referee he has no peanut hidden in his trunks. The crowd 
knows better; sympathy and love for justwe weld im a 
mighty current of feeling 

Other heroes can hardly match Watson in this qpecialty 
but many, because of greater purity of feature and physique 
are better in limning the role of righteous indignation. At 





a new hero, Timothy Geohagen, w rising on the 
loromte «ene. Tim im young, tiond, and handsome His 
pecial characteristic is mighty strength, his special hold 
he ‘lrah SMeeper and his dramatic torte the pure rage 
{ the righteous. When Tim gets he Irish up, when his 
patience is gome, hie clear skin pinks, his arms writhe, and 
he vibrates from the floor in anger. The crowd approves 
the villain shows yeilow and hides behind the referee who 
wags a finger at Tim. Tim brushes this obstacle aside and 
netes out justice. (it is hard to imagine a clearer show 
of the clichés of histrionics than those in Tim's bout pro 
viding he is given a villain of merit.) 

(itten one finds former boxing “greats” such as Jack 
Dempary, Sharkey, or Max Baer headlined as referees. The 
lea i» that they are impartial and able because of the 
“posed power in their fists to keep the villain in line 
this myth w rooted in the “knock-out” punch and it pro 
notes bisarre situations. Once a few! between Watson and 

me Tole, Wladislaw Talun, had grown so bitter that 
oly a strong releree seemed to promise. order and a decision 
Jack Sharkey was brought in, and early in the bout he had 
remonstrate with Talun for underhand tactics. Failing 
to impress the Pole verbally, Sharkey cocked his fist. Talun’s 
reaction was swift. he cowered, fawned, and then carried 
on fairly, long enough for Watson to down him cleanly. The 
paradox here is the appearance of Talun and Sharkey. The 
ex- boxer us grey and paunchy, a flabby two-hundred pounder 
Talun is at least six-foot eight, weights ower three hundred 
and filty, and ripples with muscle 

To most people, all these wrestlers are big, but the size 
range is broad-—a smal] man is from two hundred and twenty 
to two hundred and forty pounds in weight, while the giants 
range to fowr hundred pounds plus. The bigger men tend 
to be the villains. This supports the proverb “the bigger 
they come the harder they fall About forty years ago Bob 
hitzsimmons coined this phrase, just before his fight for 
the heavyweight crown with the giant Jim Jeffries. Fitz 
was crushed by Jeffries, but his words are the prop for the 
multitude whe resent superior stature; thus the wrestling 
addict has the vicarious thrill of the human dreadnought's 
tal 
(ne of the two groups of people e&hom wrestling infuriates 
are the sport purists who feel it as a satire on genuine compe 
tittion. The other critics are the calamity howlers or disillu 
aned do-gooders. A sample of the latter was offered some 
ago by Alan Sullivan. Writing in Maclean's he rued 

appeal in Toront Is the public appetite of 
jaded, surfeited, dissipated, so lacking in what 
receiving apparatus of 
thousand Torontonians demands the floodlit bru 
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wrestiing. But then, this does not account for the ladies 
leading the chorus as they do 

Those whe se the wrestling of today as another symbol 

wxial decadence, might try attending some bouts in a 
relaxed state of mind, or if they are blessed with a TV set 
watching it in their parlor. If they can't get delight from 
listening and watching the people around them, there are al- 
ways marvels of muscle to admire and acrobatics in a grand 
samner. Besides, the orgy of disbelief at other people's 
tastes can bolster one's more cultured ego 

Historians place wrestling as the second oldest sport of 
all Por those who never saw the sport when it was the focal 
paint of people whe were sure of its validity as a contest 
t is hard to imagine this past. Books tell us that Henry 
VITi once tried a fall with Francis, King of France, at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. Perhaps the pageant of today 
is a reversion to such a show. If nothing else, it reveals that 
Canadians, ot least many of them, are not so staid in 


expressing motions as we've been led to believe 


Fabian Founders 
Pronk W . 3 


& MRS. COLES AUTOBIOGRAPHY is, in a sense, a 
sequel to her book on the Webbs* since it is an account of 
one who was in many ways their pupil and who grew up 
through the revolution which they had shared in perpetrat- 
nz. Hence it is a valuable social document, in addition to 
being a most charming and lively story of her own inter- 
esting life. There are, for instance, her rather queer Postgate 
relatives © seem to be almost as eccentric and amusing 
as G.BS.’s famous uncles, or there is Miss Jones, a mistress 
at Girton College who was “a woolly lady with a lisp who 
professed philosophy and was said to be tolerated by the 
administrators because she was so distinguished a philo- 
sopher and by the philosophers because she was so good 
in administrator 

While there flit across her pages such varied characters 
as HG. Wells, the Webbs, Shaw, Ezra Pound, Cripps, 
Ford Madox Ford, Naomi Mitchison, and Bertrand Russell, 
her autobiography is, in essence a personalized history of 
the growth of the labor movement in England from 1916, 
when she joined the Fabian Research Department, to 1945, 
when the Labour Party triumphed at the polls. Seen from 
her proximity the events of those vital three decades come 
nto sharper focus 

Her associations have been all the richer, of course, 
because she has been the partner of G. D. H. Cole. (They 
met and married within the Fabian fold, Douglas being 
the Honorary Secretary of the F.R.D. and Margaret a 
humble research worker at two pounds a week.) 

- of Mrs. Cole's disclaimer; it can be argued that 
have inherited the mantle of the Webbs. There 
ly striking resemblances between the two couples 

\ i their lives to social investigation and 
t ished : 1 their findings, both have been prime 
forces within the labor movement: and G. D. H. and Mar- 
ctively Honorary President and Honorary 
Secretary of the Fabian Soc ety of which Sidney was the 
mainstay, if not virtual founder, and to which Beatrice 

later in the game gave her support 


(Part HI) 


waret are now resi 


*GROWING UP INTO REVOLUTION: Margaret Cole; Longmans, 
Green; pp. v. 224: $3.50 

THE WEBBS AND THEIR WORK: Margaret Cole (Editor); 
Saunders; pp. rvi, 304; $3.75 
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But beneath these similarities there are very real dif- 
ferences. Although the Coles have written jointly a 
of volumes such as A Gwide to Modern Politics and have 
collaborated in over thirty detective novels (not to mention 
a number of saucy political songs), the major part of their 
work has been accomplished by solitary effort. “We 
emphatically not complemen to one another 
same way as that unique (Webb) partnership,” 
_ Cole. Douglas, she claims, possesses superior 

n speed of — and mastery fact and 
moreover ividualist who prefers to work away 
things by himself 

In some ways he resembles Webb. He has a giant 
lect, a capacity for voluminous literary production of the 
most technical sort--“he is a natural writer almost to the 
point of disease” ond he combines, rather unexpectedly, 
an unsocial nature with a proficiency for organization and 
committee chairmanship. But as a theoretician he probably 
has more in common with Beatrice, to whom the subtleties 
of philosophy meant much more than to Sidney. One may 
hazard the guess from reading G. D. H. Cole's chapter 
upon Beatrice in The Webbs and Their Work that they 
understood each other because of a greater affinity in the 
depths of their character 


Though not on this score, one finds resemblances between 
Beatrice and Margaret too, 


to her credit than even Mrs. Webb. Moreover, she possesses 
a literary style that is more dashing, vivid, and witty than 
Beatrice's. Where in the latter's diaries would =. om 

the 


passages to match excerpts like these from Mrs. Cole's 
biography? “I know all that the highlander or the down- 
lander or the man from deep valleys can say against 

flat lands; nevertheless, as soon as I get on the raised 
highway, with the white posts marking its corners, that 
runs through Hereward’s country, and six miles away, 
through a gap in the hedge, catch sight of the Octagon of 
Ely, fullest of light of all English cathedrals; or stand on 
Fleam Dyke, the low earth rampart that runs for miles 
beyond Fulbourn and still grows wild flowers which you 
can pick nowhere else in the county; or see the huge ex- 
panses of sky with fat Queen Victoria clouds processing 
solemnly through the blue, or the sun ‘drawing water’ in 
long silvery shafts, something moves in me that is as old 
as my birth, and my senses recognize that I have come 
home I shall always think Cambridge in a late es 
one of the most satisfying places in the world . 

are cold; but the cold of Cambridge is an active, open cold, 
brought by the icy wind blowing across the Fens, whereas 
Oxford, lying in a hole, has a dank, soggy, miasmic chill 
like the bottom of a disused water-tank.” 


Both women have been political activists, Beatrice as 
a social investigator and a hostess gua “permeator,” and 
Margaret as a research worker, Fabian Society executive, 
and London County Council committee member. Mrs. Cole 
has probably outdone Beatrice in this field, too, for by 
nature and personality she is better fitted for gregarious 
living. Her constitution is more rugged and she thrives on 
action, as anyone who saw her om her Canadian tour last 
autumn will testify. Indeed, one gets the impression, which 
is substantiated by her autobiography, that if she were not 
working at something intellectual, she would be dreadfully 
bored. Like Beatrice she has no time for trivial sociality 
and cuts off small talk and small minds with an alacrity 
that has earned her the reputation amongst some of being 
une femme formidable However, beneath this surface armor 
she is a much more sympathetic person than one imagines 
Beatrice ever was. There is a fundamental egalitarianism 


Mrs. Cole is much more down-to-earth than Mr. Webb 
She has none of Beatrice's spiritual sensitivity and quandary 
“(At Cambridge) I felt the burden of religion slip from my 
shoulders exactly as Christian's slipped from his, and with 

same sensation of ul relief. 1 did not ever 
‘religious *. as soon as religious doubts 
the horizon I gladly yielded to them , 
hana is more like Sidney, for apparently 
rom her lack of interest in anything 


i t of a general statement that might be 

made about the Coles as well 2s the Webbs ' 
matists. They are social engineers interested in the practical 
mechanics of a problem rather than social philosophers 
concerned with any sort of transcendental values. This is 
of Douglas, who has a professional interest in theory 
& personal sympathy for it, than of Margaret 
is even truer of both of the Webbs. Mrs. Cole has 
i udgment herseli: “They (the Webbs) had thus 
. . of prolonged and eager discussion of 
rine——throughout their lives, they were both impatient 
: ic talk’; they wanted quickly 
doctrine and then get on with the 


But, of course, though this may be regrettable, it is not 
condemnable in itself, since it is after all the tradition of 
British politics, both in practice and in theory (since Locke 
, and the success the Webbs and the Coles have 


the social structure which the Webbs and the Coles have 
reared might tower even higher than it does if its philo 
sophical bases were as substantial as its material foundations 
is a question that cannot be answered without asking it of 
British politics at large, and who can give a conclusive reply 
to something that has not yet been tried? 


There is this to be said, however, about the practical 
accomplishments of the two couples. While the Webbs 
could number among the fruits of their unique partnership 
some twenty authoritative monographs, the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, and The New Statesman 
and Nation, (not to mention their parental interests in the 
Fabian Society, the London County Council, and the Labour 
Party), the Coles’ claim to achievements in these fields 
by joint effort is more limited, though individually they 
have done much. 
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One question which offee cous uneasiness ameng patriots wr) 
« vee for thinking ce etomemiese 6 bow countries Gke the Ueced 
Mates, the United Kingdom aad Caneda cam wage 6 war f they 
heave full employment siready For « full-scale war there wowk! lx 
ne reerve of wnemployed to turn inte munitions sad other work 
let slome to enter armed forces 

(Wellington jJeflem, Globe and Mail) 
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ALWAYS DIFFERENT 

Outlining the dally tasks of an ambassador, the External Affairs 
monthly bulletin relates “One ambamador whe had long experience 
n his calling weed to write down ip Mike Wack note-bocks, which 
he treasured greatly, the same of every guest he had entertained and 
the mene served him on cach occasion. Never, in bie lomg cancer 
had he swerved the same course twice to the came guest even though 
the weond occasion was 10 yours later. Me belonged to « tradition 
that i vanishing bet was not without syle” Ottawa Citiven 


Councillor Pat Conaghan of Long Branch last night orged immediate 
anification of police and fire wrvices in Toronte and ite suburte as 
an emergency measure in view of the Korean war 

Conaghan mid Toronto cannet use Long Branch fire how adapters 
tecnuse they were net standard equipment 

Are you working for amaigamation?” asked Councillor James 
Wallace 

Neo.” wit Conaghan, “I'm working to keep the Reds cut 
Canada (Globe and Ma 


We were in the dark aboot Korea until the Tribune’ analyst 
ame Heading, Canadian Tribune 

The radio question is net worthy of discussion even, wall th 
niquiteudly undemocratic Broadcasting Act & aricken from the 
onstitution, and wntll some vestige of democrat procedure & 
restored 

In the guise of functioning as a national medium for entertainment 
and information, the CBC has grown into the potent government 
propeganda machine it has become by the grace of orders in-counct! 
executed by the omnipotent Liberal machine (Canadian Broack aster 

Holding « copy of a newspaper containing Con Saunders’ addrew 
Con Balfour read exerpts. The qpeech mentioned the lack of religious 
freedom in certain Koman Catholic countries. 

When he canw to the section where Con Sauaders claimed Roman 
Cathotic Chaplains had attempted te prosetytize Protestant members 

armed services, Com Balfour declared) “Isn't that terrible 

Imagiee,” he sald, “when we are om the verge of another war 
and want all Christian faiths to Aight together and you, an elected 
representative, take time out to start a religious war | can't under 
stand you.” (Torente Daily Star) 

We regret that so few people listen to the CHC We wish more 
peeple knew the kind of drivel the self-ctyied cultural agency buys 
with the millions # collects at $2.50 per radio st 

‘Vancouver Sen 

This month's price of a sis months subscription goes to I 
(eburn Terente, Ont Al estributions shouk! contain origina 
pgm, Gate ami name of pul 
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© IT IS FOUR MONTHS since the Forwe asked me to 
do an article on the Canadian Theatre. At the time I was 
too invelved in helping the Canadian Theatre exist at all 
to take time out to write about it: but I offered to do so 
as soon as I left Toronto in May to prepare a series of 
broadcasts for United Nations, an activity which I mis 
takenly thought would leave me free enough to write articles 
| became involved at once in writing and directing a special 
UN program on control of atomk energy, than which no 
subject could conceivably be more difficult, engrossing, or 
demanding. A few days after this broadcast, the Korean in 
cident occurred, and at the moment of writing we at UN 
are still wreathed in the battle<louds of its depression 
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This preamble & not an excuse for my procrastination in 
writing an article on the Canadian Theatre, as if to om 
that my mind had been occupied with greater things. It 
is rather the most pertinent fact im the article itself, for I 
do not believe these things are greater. | believe King Leer 
to be as important as the relief of Seoul; 1 believe the crea- 
tions of the human mind to be as important as the conduct 
cA burnan affairs. In fact, | wonder to what end the latter 
are carried on at all, if not to make the former possible. 


If this sounds to the pragmatic reader like the wish-father 
of an eager aesthete, let me add that I do not speak in 
hyperbole, and that I am not unacquainted with life outside 
the ivory tower Yet the fact remains that most of _.. 
Canadians disagree with me, and demonstrate ir dis- 
agreement daily by placing the conduct of affairs so far 
above creative achievements that one is allowed to smother 
the other. This, dear reader, is what is wrong with Canadian 
Theatre 


Preoccupation with the business of living per se has a 
short but hallowed history in British civilization; but like 
most British traditions which we in Canada have inherited, 
it is neither as long nor as hallowed as it is held to be among 
us. It was in fact relatively recently—in the century since 
Darwin-—that some people decided the important thing was 
the survival of the fittest, and forgot to ask what they meant 
to survive for They forgot what a few philosophers are now 
rediscovering as news: that the distinguishing activity 
of mankind is creative imagination, and the result of that 
activity a continual flow of man-made symbols. Some of 
these symbols are of immense practical use, such as 
scientific and mathematical; some of them, such as the rit 
or aesthetic, less obviously so; but all of them are what 
men men, compared with monkeys, spiders, cod, etc., 
are therefore as necessary to us as the functions of any 
our organs. As for running one’s affairs, the bees for one have 
always done better All of which does not mean we can ignore 
arrangements for living, but does suggest we should regard 
them as means to an end, not as the end itself. 


Yet we in Canada have fooled ourselves into this 
fallacy. We are, we keep telling ourselves, a people with 
practical common sense. Ls it common sense, let alone prac- 
tical, to expend all one's activity on a mode of travel and 
none on where to go or what to do when one gets there? 
But suppose we offer the excuse that day-to-day problems 
allow us no time for the frivolities of the good life; these, 
we say, must be put off, as the pioneers put them off, for 
happier and more leisurely days. Nonsense! What did the 
pioneers come to Canada for, if not the opportunity for a 
good life they had no opportunity to seek where they were? 
Although one is left to infer it from the pages of our history 
book. our forefathers were not so occupied with the struggle 
for survival that they didn't devote a darn sight more time 
amd energy to artistic creation than their modern descen- 
dents. And as for putting it off, the matter is well covered 
by an adage having to do with today and tomorrow. 


In spite of all this, my experience in Canada, from school- 
days up, has been that concern with the creative arts stamps 


ne as a lightweight, or queer, or both. And concern with 
the drama (that most basic, graphic, and revealing of the 
arts), above all marks one as removed from the sphere of 
practical life, almost to idiecy. In fact only an equal con- 
cern with making mx ney out of it can restore regard for 
one's sanity. Promising actors are begged by their families 
to become lawyers, or at least clergymen ; nascent designers 
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and painters are solicitously guided into the of archi- 
tecture or interior decorating ot poster-making; incipient 
writers are persuaded that the cheapest advertising blurb 
is @ worthier pursuit for young Canadian manhood than 
saying what they honestly think: young women with talent 
are beguiled into believing it should be quashed in favor of 
the respectable frustration of an marriage. If all 
else fails both men and women can teach. I do not exag- 
gerate: | know these people, | could quote chapter and verse 
from years of evidence gathered from people in many walks 
of life all over our country. Those whom the shoe does not 
fit are a lonely band, and will know what I mean 

Now such complaints as these are usually put down either 
to disappointed idealism, or to the frustration of “lack of 
appreciation.” I plead not guilty. To begin with, I have 
grounds for my idealism in wishing an improvement in the 
situation. In Britain, at the height of the buzz-bomb biitz, 
| saw some of the greatest acting in the greatest dramas | 
have ever seen: Richardson in Peer Gynt, Olivier in Richard 
‘11, Gielgud in Leve for Love, etc. These men were released 
from military duty to appear on the stage. Now in Canada 
this would be unthinkable; the mentality which allowed it 
would not be understood. It is not merely that officialdom 
would never allow it-—the Canadian public would never 
stand for it. At worst these men would be regarded as 
delinquents, wasting their time on trivia when such im- 
portant affairs as a war were going forward. At best they 
would be forced to appear only in cheap propaganda pieces; 
of course they would be excused entirely, and even hailed as 
good guys, if they were to join a “ Burlesque” unit to “enter- 
tain” the forces and public (no matter how far behind the 
lines) and thus uplift morale. (Though how morale is up- 
lifted by contemplation of the delights of the flesh we are 
never told; in the late war the enemy used exactly the same 
tactic on us in the belief it would lower the morale. I have 
heard of Hemiet being used as a come-on for deserters, 
though to millions it must have made civilization seem emi- 
nently more worth fighting for.) 

As for frustration induced by lack of appreciation—I 
have often been politely told that artists have always cried 
out in this fashion, that Canada today is no exception (and 
why should it be?) and that artists will just have to be less 
sensitive about such things. Besides, it is pointed out in 
regard to the theatre, lack of appreciation has been general 
ever since movies, and moreover such theatre as does exist 
in Canada is not good enough to merit attention 

These arguments are utterly false. I know of no country, 
including Afghanistan and Tibet, where the dramatic arts 
and artists are in such low estate as in Canada; and if we 
take into consideration the population of Canada, and its 
importance in the modern world, any other nation's relative 
philistinism pales into obscurity, And a similar direct 
refutation awaits the complaint of inadequacy. Almost any 
of us, workers in the Canadian theatre, are regarded by the 
Canadian public at large (not the initiate regular theatre- 
goers) as “amateurs”. yet in London and New York-—--the 
very world centres of theatrical activity in our language 
we are accepted as accomplished professionals, as has been 
proved time and again by those of us who wished to do so 
Meanwhile we see third-rate American artists accepted 
blindly as professionals in our own cities and towns. It is 
not the Canadian artist who is not good enough; it is the 
Canadian public which is not good enough for the artist 

Let me tease the lion further. If there is truth in the 
complaint of inadequacy on the part of the performances of 
Canadian artists (and there is some persevere truth in it 
regarding the sale of production, particularly of spectacies), 
the Canadian public has only itself to blame. For reasons 
which | emphasized at the beginning—deep-seated psycho- 
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logical reasons-(Canadian businessmen will not invest in 
theatre. (Imagine a Canadian bank making « theatrical 
loan!) Some businesemen will contribute, as to a charity 
Others will help out in personal ways. But few would con- 
sider providing money on a sale sufficient to permit Ca 
nadian production to compare with its lash American cousin 
even though a comparable Canadian show would cost less, 
and even though it has been proven that profits can be made 
I can still see the indulgent smiles on the faces of the busi 
nessmen I have talked to on this subject; theatre as a 
worthy social cause, yes, or theatre as a delightful pastime 
yes——but theatre as a profit-making, necessary part of the 
economy, never’ Not even with the books in front of their 
noses 

Is the answer, then, some sort of government-sponsored 
or “national” theatre or theatres? Personally, I do not think 
this likely to solve so basic a problem. No superficial arrange- 
ment or organization imposed from the top can survive 
without general support from the public. I believe, with 
wise old George Ade, that to uplift one must get underneath 
What is necessary is a long and wide re-education of the 
Canadian public away from the barrenness of a life based 
on running nowhere fast, to a realization of the importance 
and necessity of creative art. In fact I believe so deeply in 
its necessity that I think it will surely break out soon willy 
nilly, because we are building up a terrible national frustra- 
tion so long as we keep the lid on it. I have no doubt we 
shall get there soon; we are getting there now. But the 
tragedy meanwhile «= the number of casualties which are 
falling and will fall in the struggle to get there: I figure the 
war's good for another ten years 

Do I use an unfortunate figure of speech? Do I apply 
the language of the sublime to the trivial? I ask only: is it 
the greater sin to kill by shooting or by smothering? It all 
depends on what you want to live for 


Through a Glass Darkly 
Vsenal Sbouse 


® HARPER HAD BEEN KEPT a couple of extra hours 
at the paper that night. A big story broke in time for the 
final edition, so it was nearly 4 a.m. when he reached his 
room. He found a telephoned message from Dr. Crandall 
of the Air Force Hospital on his dresser, “Could you 
please come around to my office at 11 tomorrow morning?” 
it read 

First he thought to hell with them: I've had my re-board 
and I'm still getting the stinking little pension they awarded; 
they probably want to try another of their endless experi- 
ments. Then he remembered how helpful Dr. Crandall had 
been all the way through, and when he tumbled into bed 
he made a mental note that if he awoke in time he'd go up 
to find out what they wanted 

There was the usual waiting in the reception room of the 
neurological and eye clinic. Harper found a seat on the 
hard benches and took off the heavy sun-glasses he always 
wore. No need to worry about anyone staring at you here, 
he thought 

The receptionist was out wandering around somewhere, 
as she had been every time he had ever gone there. About 
a dozen ex-army and -air force men set around, most of 
them out-patients, but three of them were in pyjamas and 
bathrobes, having walked down from their wards. A thin, 
leathery-faced, and very efficient nursing sister came in 
twice while he waited. With a stopper she dropped belladonna 
into the eyes of some of the men. “Now keep those eyes 
CLOSED,” she said, crisply 
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Harper recalled the stupid mistake he had made when he 
had first undergone the test. After the doctor had dismissed 
him, he had been told to sit in a certain section of the room 
When the nurse had finally come around to him again and 
had started to put more drops in his eyes, he had half 
jumped up and had tried to tell ber that he had had his 
examination. “You want to get your vision back to normal 
don't you?” she had rasped at him. “I'm sorry,” he had said 

1 thought vou were confusing me with some of the others 
still waiting Let me do the thinking around here, young 
man——-I'm not in the least confused,” she had said 

Now suddenly the rigid pattern of routine was temporarily 
broken. The receptionist came in and immediately called 
out his name. “Dr Crandall wants to see you now,” she 
said. The others looked at him resentfully as he went out 
the unwritten iron law in all services of “wait your turn” 
burning in their eyes 

Dr. Crandall came over to him the moment he entered 
the clinic room, greeting him cheerfully, shaking hands, 
asking him to come on over and sit down 

“How are you feeling, Harper?” he asked 

“Not too bad,” Harper said. “I'm just hoping you don't 
want me to take another test. The last time I had the 
blow-up I couldn't see any print for hours, and you know 
what that means on my job 

Dr. Crandal) smiled and then broke into a happy laugh 

‘No, no, nothing like that, Harper. I'm sorry, I'd forgotten 
you work for the Herald. We should have given you the test 
on a Saturday—that's the one evening of the week you have 
free, isn't it?” The doctor's voice had an unmistakable note 
of sympathetic consideration in it, and Harper grinned and 
made a deprecating motion with his hands as if to assure 
the doctor it really hadn't mattered very much 

Well now, let's have a look at you,” Dr. Crandall said 
He drew his chair directly in front of and quite close to 
Harper's. “Notice any change at all? 

No sir, not a thing 

Are you eating with that side of your mouth yet? 

No, not much. I still can't hold the food on the right 
side, and | can't run my tongue around there either.” 

How about the tear duct: still watering all the time? 

Yes, pretty much, especially if I'm out in the wind, or 
concentrating too much on copy 

Dr. Crandall placed two fingers on the lid of Harper's 
right eye. “Close, open; close; open, be said. Then he did 
the same thing with the lid of the left eye. “Well, it's cer 
tainly still much weaker than the other one,” he said 

Now,” Dr. Crandall went on, “Let's see if the whole 
business is just the same. Show your teeth. Again. Now try 
to whistle. Again. Raise and lower your eyebrow. Now just 
draw back the left corner of your mouth. Okay; now the 
right corner 

Harper patiently went through this routine. But he had 
done it so often during the past four years that he was 
utterly sick of the whole act and felt more foolish every time 
he was made to repeat it 

He had stood hundreds of times before a mirror and per 
formed the selfsame facial exercises. And he knew perfectly 
well that every time he tried to move any part of the right 
side of his face the muscles tightened, the skin drew to- 
gether in creases, and, quite beyond his control, the upper 
and lower lids of his right eye closed. He was aware that 
this happened when he smiled, or when he tried to eat with 
the right side of his mouth, and that the whole effect gave 
him a grotesque and sinister look. For a long time now he 
had gone nowhere in public without wearing his oversize 
air-force sun-glasses 


“Well, you're lucky, Harper,” Dr. Crandall was saying 


Very lucky indeed. There's still some paresis, of course, but 
it's come back a long way. It might easily have been a dif 
ferent story, ch? By the way, what time do you get away 
from the paper, Harper?” 

“Ob, usually between midnight and one, unless something 
special breaks,” Harper ssid 

“Well, look, here's what I wanted to ste you about: How 
would you like to do me a favor, tomorrow morning, if you 
don't mind getting up a bit earlier than weual?” 

Of course,” Harper said. “What is it? 

I'd like very much to have you come to Ward E in the 
Central General Hospital about 9:30, if you can make it. 
Use the College St. entrance. A group of specialists on this 
kind of thing is meeting at that time and | want them to 
see your case. You won't be embarrassed im any way and we 
wont keep you long. Besides, | know you're 
enough to want to have the very best opinion. De you think 
you can be there?” 

Oh, I think so,” Harper said. “Yes, 111 get up in time. 
In fact, it's very kind of you to have kept me in mind 

Thanks, Harper, I'll count om you,” the doctor went on 

I'm taking another case in with you-—« five-year-old child, 
with the same condition. Gh, by the way,” he added, looking 
at Harper with a kindly intensity, “are you still wearing 
those heavy dark glasses I've seen on you?” 

“Yes, | am,” Harper said. He tried to keep out the little 
touch of deflance that crept into his voice 


He had set his alarm clock, but he was awake anyway in 
plenty of time. He had some coffee and a roll and then walked 
along to the hospital, which was only a few blocks away 

He found Ward F on the second floor The usual morning 
bustle of the great hospital was underway: doctors making 
their rounds; patients being wheeled through the long cor 
ridors to and from operating rooms of clinics; starchy 
senior nurses hurrying by with report beards; orderlies 
carrying trays of bottles and jars 

Harper inquired for Dr. Crandall at the Ward E office 
and the nurse told him to take a seat on the corridor bench 
and the doctor would be alung presently 

He had brought along a magazine and had been, read 
ing for perhaps ten minutes when he heard a woman's voice 
say. “Sit up on the bench, Susan,” and he looked up into 
the eyes of a golden-haired little girl who had paused to 
stare at him for a moment. Her blue eyes peered at him with 
a child's curiosity. He said, “Hello Susan”, and even as he 
said it his face was trying to break into a amile and he knew 
that the muscles of the right side of bis face were drawing 
together and the lids of his eye were closing around the 
eyeball in a lizard-like wink. For a second the little girl's 
eyes grew bigger inquisitively, then she began to break into 
a smile He saw the same tightening at the corner of her 
month, the same bulging of the upper part of the cheek, 
and the same uncontrolled wink as the lids of her right eye 
came together 

You must be Mr. Harper,” he heard the mother saying 

Dr. Crandall said you would be going in with Susana. | 

do hope they don't frighten her. Will you look after her? 

She doesn't really know there's anything unusual about that 
side of her face, you know 

He had noticed « group of dignified and professional 
looking men filing into a room down the corridor and 
almost immediately Dr. Crandali came hurrying along and 
shook hands with him. “ Thanks for coming,” he said. “We'll 
be going right in. This is Mra. Fraser, Susan's mother x 

The doctor began moving down the corridor, talking to 
the mother, with Susan between them, clasping their hands 
The child looked back over her shoulder to ace if he was 
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coming, and Harper caught up with them just as the doctor 
stopped before the door through which the specialists had 
passed 

The room had already been partly darkened, sw: Harper 
paused for a moment to get his bearings. On one side of the 
room two chairs had been placed side by side directly under 
the rays of two powerful spotlights. In the dim background 
he could make out « semi-circle of Bgures 

Come on, Susan,” Dr. Crandall aid. “You and Mr 
Harper are going to sit under the light here together,” and 
he lifted the child on the chair. “I'm right here, Susan dear 
Mrs. Fraser said from the darkness. “Watch Mr, Harper 
dear.’ 

He was aware of cyes peering at them from beyond the 
rim of light from the glaring lamps and the old resentment 
began to flare up in him. Then he turned his head to look 
at Susan. The child's head was bent forward, avoiding the 
glare, and her tiny body had stiffened with fright. She was 
clutching the sides of the chair 

He was trying to think of some comical remark about the 
lampe to distract the child when Dr, Crandall’s voice began 
to cut through the quiet. Almost automatically he tried not 
to hear the familiar description, but there were certain 
phrases that made him flinch inwardly as they cut through 
the barrier his mind was trying to set up airdrome 
crackup England 1944 upper maxilla fracture 
some displacement antrum hemorrhage complete 
paralysis right side of head no mastoid complications 

He remembered the radium lamps, the soothing hand 
massage by the physiotherapy nurses, and the endless 
faradism treatments, with the electrode making the nerves 
of the face jump 

almost 75 per cent recovery Dr. Crandall was 
saying, “but of course there's been the usual nerve fusion 
resulting in a typical Marcus Gunn condition. I'l have Mr 
Harper show you his facial reactions 

In one way, he thought, the glaring lamps are protective 
It is as though I were alone here, except for this child. I 
can try to imagine I am exercising my face in front of the 
mirror. In a little while I'll be out of here and the dark 
glasses will hide again, as they have for so long, the hatred 
| feel when people stare at me 

Basingstoke and Marsten Green were far away. Had he 
once spent months in hospitals there? A memory of the 
endiess plastic surgery cases moved through his mind. He 
thought of the hook he had worn in the corner of his mouth, 
which had been fastened to his right ear, giving support to 
that side of his face. He remembered how simple it had been 
then to adjust himself to the condition of his face-—he was in 
a world where all his pals had some disfigurement or other, 
and the outside world of civilian life was still far in the 
future and unthinkable 

It seemed long after he had obeyed Dr. Crandall's voice 
like an automaton, that he heard other voices persistently 
repeating various rases. Some of the specialists were 
urging the child to some facial expressions Smile 
Susan. Show your teeth, Susan. Show us how the clown 
looked at the circus, Susar The stupid fools!” he 
thought 

Harper looked 


down at the child and at the same moment 
Susan looked of at } There Was a 
bewtlderment an : n 
be appealing to him to tel 
people wanted 


pitiful expression of 
he child's face. She seemed to 
her what it was these strange 


Dr. Crandall’s voiwe had resumed a formal lectureish 
tone Of course, in a congenital condition of this 
kind it's dowbtful if surgery would help. Nerve fusion was 
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apparently present at birth, although no one seems to have 
noted the case until the child was brought to a clinic for 
a tonsil examination it may be more extensive than we 
think.” 

Harper recalled the first time he had looked into the 
mirror after the long months in hospital. There had been 
a voice then which had murmured similar thoughts. That 
voice was his own. It had told him that no matter what they 
did for him there would always be something in his face 
which he would want to hide . 

Then the overhead lights in the room were suddenly on 
and Dr. Crandall was thanking him again. A number of 
the other doctors had gathered around to speak to Mrs 
Fraser. The child was laughing happily and pointing to a 
funny looking chart on the wal] which showed one half of 
a human head with the tissue drawn back and the nerve 
structure exposed 

He sii quietly out into the corridor and hurried down 
through hospital and out on to College St. At the first 
corner he went into a little shop and had coffee and dough 
nuts. When he came out he thought he might just as well 
take a bus downtown and spend a couple of hours in a movie 
before having lunch and going to work. 

He moved along to the bus stop, just opposite the hos- 
pital. The thought of the bas, and the way people stared 
at you when you got on, reminded him of his dark giasses 
and he began feeling for them in his pockets. 

Just as he found them he was suddenly aware that a 
woman and a child were trying to attract his attention from 
across the street. “Susan wanted to say goodbye,” Mrs 
Fraser was shouting. The little girl was frantically waving 
her arm; she was saying something which he couldn't make 
out 

The bus came roaring along to his stop. Harper looked 
at the glasses which he still held in his hand. Then he quickly 
thrust them back into his pocket 

To hell with them,’’ he said aloud 


Film Heview 
Belle P. omer 


® IN A LONELY PLACE is an interesting example of 
the hybrid film which is not quite sure itself what it wants 
to be. Whether this confusion and pseudo-realism is born 
of a sincere attempt to meet the challenge of making more 
mature motion pictures, or whether it arises from the box 
office motive of novelty, I cannot say. In any case, its pre- 
sentation of a sick personality, its rather self-conscious 
unhappy ending, combined with otherwise conventional 
characterization and stereotyped dialogue, have the effect 
fa modern facade slapped onto a Queen Anne house 

The film begins as a whodunit, but the focus is soon 
shifted from the running-to-earth-of-the-murderer to the 
story of the innocent suspect, who turns out to be a poten 
tial murderer’ Humphrey Bogart plays the part of a 
Hollywood script-writer: morose, cynical, and easily pro 
voked to violence. He becomes involved in the murder of 
s hat-check girl, and, during the investigation, falls in love 
with the lovely neighbor who is able to corroborate his alibi 
The love affair is beneficial: his depression lifts, and he 
is able to work. But the police chief, who, as a result of 
the writer's past record of public brawls, has adjudged him 
a violent, erratic man, still suspects him; and his sweet 
heart, too, after seeing him once or twice in an uncontrollable 
rage, begins to have her doubts. Her nervous behavior pro- 
vokes him, and the news of his innocence of the murder 
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comes just in time to prevent him from strangling her in 
a fit of rage 

The fina] sequence is a perfect example of the acript 
writer's inability to restrain himself from a last summung 
up, and his fear of leaving anything at all to the imagination 
of his audience. With tears in her pretty eyes, the heroine 
tells us that the news has come one day too late. I should 
have said it came just soon enough. Would she have pre 
ferred to find oi aut olen dion anantnen den bas Goakenil tae 
capable of strangling her in a fit of anger? Or are we ex 
pected to accept the naive intimation that “true love 
would have effected a permanent cure? 


Though Mr. Bogart has been transferred from a gangster 
of the underworld to a sick personality in more normal so 
ciety, he plays, essentially, his usual role. with his usual 
three facial expressions, except that he has, in addition 
creative ability as a writer, (This ability, by the way, would 
have been much more convincing if we had not been pre 
sented with a sample of it.) But the very change in back 
ground makes his role less artificial than usual. Instead of 
the sharp line which Hollywood has drawn until quite rec- 
ently between the criminal and the normal, we have a more 
omplex individual in whom the two are interfused. And 
the film has some very amusing moments: the quips which 
make fun of Hollywood: a couple of minor conventional 
comedy roles: and a good deal of unconscious humor of 
the pot calling the kettle black. It is not the least enter 
taining film you could choose to see in the summer 
doldrums 


In The Lawless, we are set down in a small town in 
southern California, its slum district inhabited mainly by 
Mexican farm laborers. As a result of prejudice against 
the Mexicans. and the national press policy of sensationalism 
at any price, the Mexican youth, who fled in terror after 
accidentally hitting a policeman in a dance-hall riot, is 
unjustly accused of being a vicious criminal. He is saved 
from lynching by the editor of the small-town newspaper 
whose offices and press are then destroyed by the enraged 
mob 


The film is exceptionally honest, both from the point of 
view of frankness and freedom from exaggeration. The ac 
cusations against the boy grow out of thoughtlesaness 
vanity. and indolence, as well as deliberately vicious pre} 
udice and newspaper sensationalism, though these last 
are, of course, the more important factors. | was particularly 
impressed by the insight into the emotional causes of race 
prejudice: the bullying, sadistic policeman, the delinquents 
from well-to-do families who go looking for trouble secure 
in the knowledge that their position will protect them, the 
frenzied mob of grown men-—all are out to wreak their 
ageression on a (preferably helpless) scapegoat. We do know 
however, that the original script had to he toned down 
before the studio would consent to produce it; and we 
rather suspect that in the original the mob carried out its 
more likely intention of burning out the Mexican district 
rather than the compromise of destroving the newspaper 
office, The newspaper sensationaliem «trikes terrifying! 
close to home. We see daily evidence that the press betrays 
its trust by unwarranted coloring of the truth 


With such a splendid sermon, then, it is rather distressing 
to have to admit that the film falls short of excellence 
Except for the role of the Mexican boy. the acting lacks 
distinction ; and in spite of many natural and effective scenes 
the picture drags in some spots, is choppy in others. Here 
we have the careful reporting of events as they may vers 
well have happened ; but it is verisimilitude without sufficient 
skill in selection, arrangement, and technique to fulfil! the 
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promise of the fine opening sequence, of match the merit 
of the theme 
Night and the City and The Asphalt Jungle are two 
absorbing pictures of the underworld. In Vight and the City 
set in London, Richard Widmark does quite a nice job as 
the hustler whose grandiose schemes to “be somebody” 
lead to his destruction. An excellent supporting 
cast of English actors supplies a Dickensian quality Intended 
as a swiftly-paced thriller, the film opens with a chase; but 
with several sub-plots to carry, the story unwinds slowly 
However, there are compensations. For one thing, we see 
a facet of underworld life which the films rarely present 
with such openness. The intricacies of touting for a might 
chub, the vast organization of beggars. to mention two ex 
amples, hold the fascination tinged with distaste of maggots 
wriggling on a manure heap 
The Asphalt Jungle, on the other hand, has the fascina 
tion of a chess game. The sharp, excellent photography sug 
gests the black-and-white of the board. Fach character, ably 
and imaginatively acted, moves within the rigidly defined 
limits of his type: the master-mind, the hoodlum, the 
itute-with-the-heart-of-gold. The superbly planned 
has the precision and breathless suspense of a 
major chess stratagem. Unfortunately, however, this effect 
disintegrates toward the end, when the self-imposed 
unity is broken by leaving the “agphalt jungle” for a 
Kentucky farm. We are also annoyed because they find it 
necessary to make a specific comment on the corrupt police 
man through the commissioner, who apparently finds it 
dificult to include the subordinate officer in the wholesale 
condemnation meted out to the others 


Canadian Music 
Milton Wihon 


& CRC Wednewtay Nicht recently braadeast an hour of 
selections from the Symposium held by the International 
Federation of Music Students earlier thie vear in Toronto 
Included were three American and two Canadian com 


positions. 


Among the American works. first to be heard was the 
clean lines and good workmanship of Three Dences for 
Violin and Piano by James Yannatos of Yale The themati 
materia) is tightly organized, the same themes and intervals 
(particularly the fourth) being used persistently with dif 
ferent rhythms in all three mowements. Only in the central 
slow movement does the method produce a aight thinness 
of content: in the vigorows first and last mowements the 
invention is delightful despite the strict framework Two 
movements from a Strimg Owartet by Floy Willeey of the 
New England Conservatory followed Mr Wileey combines 
naive material with sophisticated technique. The result is 
very enjoyable to listen to, but has a rather pretentious 
cleverness which harms the genuine gaiety it comes close 
to achieving. The other American work. « Trio for Flute, 
Violin and Cello by Fadward Herzog of the Juilliard School 
is an extremely adept exercise in the “dieeonant contra 
puntal” style, melocdically very closely constructed By re 
peating a limited number of short, undistinguished themes 
in various orders and contexts (including some use of in 
version), he builds up a family of long. arching melodies 
carefully superimposed on each other Such thematic Haison 
work can produce a carefully dovetailed mosaic, but needs 
to be complemented by organization, sequence. and develop 
ment of other sorte as well Its function (as Tovey has 
pointed out) is decorative. rather than material or formal 
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and oo amount of interesting decoration can prevent Mr 
Herzog's Trio from being a relatively slight piece of work 


The Pieno Sonata by Philip Nimmons of the Royal Con 
servatory belongs to an entirely diflerent world from the 
Amerkan works the world of the Rachmaninoff concertos 
Lise, atmospheric. and expansive, it combines an occasional! 
charm and vigor of invention with a tendency toward pad 
ding and smudgy virtuoso work. This padding sounds like 
background musik without the script which can give it 
meaning. Yet, despite many amorphous and cacessively 
atmospheric passages, the material is worth tidying up. The 
opening theme of the last movement (most of which I was 
unable to listen to carefully) is excellent, and the middle sex 
tion of the slow movement has a Rachmaninoff-like charm 
although a little more old-fashioned than rests easily on the 
rest of the sonata. The other Canadian work was Harry 
Freedman's Five Pieces for String Owartet. The announcer 
explained that only four were to be played, but as what | 
heard sounded like five pieces to me, | will discuss it as 
such. Although Mr. Freedman's slow movements have in 
teresting potentialities, his quick ones are far more finished 
The opening piece is energetic and inventive, the most 
exhilarating work on the program, and the piazicato fourth 
piece, if less good, is certainly a delightful tour-de-force 
It is in the slow second and third movements that one 
aware of unresolved conflicts in Mr. Freedman’s style. Their 
fundamental sweetness of sentiment and dreamy nostalgia 
is constantly undermined but not concealed by a more 
modern melodic and harmonic freedom. In the second move 
ment the result has a peculiar appeal, but in the third the 
mixture of styles exaggerates the effect of both and makes 
the sentiment over-sweet and the melodic and harmonk 
idiom ineffectively irremular The last movement, for all its 
attempted lyrical drive, | also found ineffective. But Mr 
Freedman interests even when he fails to satisfy, and | 
look forward to hearing more of his musk 

Judging from the probably not very representative musk 
played, American student composers are more mature than 
Canadians. Their work is less tentative, more finished. But 
the Canadians seem less likely to lose themselves in small 
scale cleverness, less inclined to paper-music, more inter 
ested in the emotional and imaginative effect they are 


producing 


. . _ om } 
TURNING NEW 
®& ABOUT THE START of the First World War, Henry 
James, in an article devoted to the contemporary novel 
asserted that Bennett and Wells had “practically launched 
the boat in which we admire the fresh play of oar of the 
author of The Duchess of Wrexe and the documented 
aspect exhibited successfully by Carnivel and Sinister 
Street and even by Sens and Lovers, however much we may 
find Mr. Lawrence. we confess, hang in the dusty rear 
I am glad to find Richard Aldington, in his new book on 
D. H. Lawrence*, bringing this quotation into the light 
for | have cherished it as a classic example of the bad 
guessing of a man of genius ever since | stumbled upon 
it some years ago. How could James have been so wrong 
and, we may add, so awkward? For whatever rank we 
may assign to Lawrence today among English novelists 
it ts surely clear that Hugh Walpole and Compton Mackenzie 
are not among his competitors, Indeed, as the Edwardian and 
early Georgian eras assume the remoteness necessary for 
critical perspective, it is becoming clear that Lawrence was 
not even in the same boat as Bennett and Wells, and that 
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*D H LAWRENCE Richard Aldington, Collins, pp 452, % 75 
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the splash of his oars will be heard when theirs have been 
virtually forgotten 

Certainly Lawrence is in no present danger of falling 
into neglect. A million of copies of his novels have been 
printed in the Penguin series; his complete works are being 
rapidly re-issued in a convenient pocket edition; even in 
Italy « new complete edition is in process. In Cambridge 
Dr. F. R. Leavis is now “revolving” his novels in typical 
Scrutiny-ish style, and we may confidently expect that the 
fashion will spread into academic circles on this side of 
the Atlantic Soon Lawrence will be subjected to the inter 
pretative process which Melville and others have been 
undergoing. (There will be poetic justice in this, since 
Lawrence was one of the first to apply the treatment to 
Moby Dick | Meanwhile, Lawrence's friends have not quite 
finished their task of revealing the man to the world 
Richard Aldington comes late to the procession that has 
included Dorothy Brett, the Brewsters, Catherine Carswell 
his sister Ada, his wife Frieda, Mabel Dodge Luhan, Knud 
Merriid, E. T. (Miriam), and John Middleton Murry 

Of Aldington's book I think it can be said without fear 
of contradiction that it is the best book of this series, with 
the possible exception of the more limited but more intimate 
study by E. T. But that, of course, is not necessarily saying 
very much. All the other books were either malicious in 
intent or hysterical in tone. The Lawrence who emerged 
from them was a figure more than life-size, whether in good 
or evil. He was a passionate crusader on a savage pilgrimage 
a crucified savior, a man possessed and illimitably possessive 
Knowing Aldington hitherto only by his novels Death of 
a Hero and The Colonel's Daughter, | was afraid that his 
study of Lawrence might run to the other extreme, and 
be a piece of cynical debunking. To some extent my fears 
were justified: there are some rather cheap wisecracks at 
Lawrence's expense, and touches of condescension which 
rub one the wrong way. As an example of the wisecracks 
there are these sentences dealing with the relations between 
Lawrence and Frieda: “But anyene who thinks those two 
weren't in love with each other is crazy. How else could 
they have endured one another?” And perhaps this is the 
best sample of the misplaced condescension Much un 
deserved praise has been lavished on Lawrence as a cook 
when in fact all he knew was English cottage cookery with 
a few German and Italian plats. He was ignorant of good 
French cookery and knew nothing of wines—he was quite 
capable of duplicating Thackeray's atrocity of ordering a 
howdlahatsse in Paris and drinking a red wine with it 
Horrors 

But these, and a few other examples which might be 
cited, are only occasional flaws in a book which is, on the 
whole, fair, sympathetic, and satisfying. Aldington seems 
to have tried hard to write a sane, balanced account of 
Lawrence, and for the most part he succeeds, The man who 
etnerges from the book #& a man, a credible human being 
Nor is this achieved by undue simplification: Aldington 
evades none of the complexities of Lawrence, he does not 
pretend to understand him fully, he does not undertake to 
explain away his inconsistencies and his paradoxes 

The book is almost pure biography: there is little attempt 
at literary criticism, little attempt even at clarifying Law 
rence’s aims and methods as a writer. The novels, the poems 
and the letters are used almost wholly to illuminate Law 
rence's life, and they are the chief sources of the book. No 
notes are provided, so we are often in doubt about the 
source of a quotation, but since the study does not aim 
at academic thoroughness this can hardly be alleged as a 
weakness It is. however, a limitation, as is Aldington's ex 
pressed determination “to avoid literary criticism and above 
all that quasi-philosophizing which now passes as criticism.” 
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It is, then, as a balanced account of Lawrence's life that 
the book has its value. We are given a fairly full account of 
Lawrence's boyhood, and an admirably matter-of-fact ac- 
count of his emotional entanglement with bis mother and 
with E. T. The same restraint characterizes Aldington’s 
account of the elopement with Frieda, of Lawrence's ex 
periences during the War, and of the travels in Australia 
New Mexico, Mexico. and Italy which filled the last ten 
years of the novelist's life. It is a tribute to the effectiveness 
of Aldington's restrained, slightly skeptical chronicle that 
the account of Lawrence's death, when it comes, has all 
the force of a great tragic démowement. It is, in its simplicity 
and straightforward sincerity, by far the finest account of 
Lawrence's last days which | have ever read 

But it is not because of his tragic death nor his strangely 
restless life and personality that Lawrence is still read today 
As a rnan, he was undoubtedly something of a prig. Nor is 
it because of his political and philosophical ideas. Like 
Byron, he was a child when he began to think-—and a very 
wilful and opinionated child at that. There is scarcely a 
political pronouncement by Lawrence that he did not himself 
flatiy contradict later. On the other hand, his greatness does 
net wholly or even chiefly consist in his descriptive power 
great as that was. What other English writer can match his 
power in rendering the very living presence of animate and 
inanimate nature in all parts of the world? But there was 
more to Lawrence than that. His permanent interest rests 
I think. on three convictions that underlie and give shape 
and meaning to all his best work. First, the conviction that 
the mechanical-capitalist systern of the twentieth-century 
society was thoroughly rotten Second, the conviction that 
the only real basis for rebuilding a new society is a complete 
re-ordering of the relations between individual human be 
ings, a new discovery of the sense of community. Third 
the conviction that the most basic of all these relationships 
between persons is the sexual relationship between man and 
wife. As Lawrence himself put it, “Your most vital necessity 
in this life is that you shall love your wife completely and 
implicitly and in entire nakedness of body and spirit. Then 
you will have peace and inner security, no matter how 
many lings go wrong 

These convictions alone, of course, would not make Law 
rence a great artist, but conjoined with his power of descrip 
tion, his rich sense of character, and his not inconsiderable 
mastery of dramatic suspense they put him miles ahead 
of Walpole, Mackenzie, Bennett, and Wells in Mr. James 
mythical and incomprehensibly dusty boat race 

Desmown Pacey 





THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY IN CANADA: W. L. Mor 
ton. University of Toronto Press—-~Saunders; pp. xiii 
S31: $4.75 

This is the first of « series of studies dealing with the 
backecround of Social Credit in Alberta. Fortunately the 
director of the series, Prof. S. D. Clark, interprets the 
purpose of these stuclies broadly and we are likely to get 
in them a co-operative history of the twentieth-century 

Canadian West 

There are many admirable features of this preliminary 
monograph. Not only does Prof. Morton present a very 
clear picture of the involved political strategy of the ag 
rarian movement from 1911 to 1926. he has dug far heneath 
the surface of political events to discuss the political thought 
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of the Progressives and the economic and politial factors 
that stimulated that theught. He has made excellent ue 
of several collections of unpublished documents such as 
the papers of J]. W. Dafoe, T. A. Crerar, and H. E. Spencer 
and has honored students of Canadian history with an 
excellent bibliographical exsay which will remain an io 
reference for the national as well as the 
western history of the period 
After describing the beginnings of the political revolt 
of the West, resulting largely from the defeat of Reciprocity 
in 1911, the book describes the growing mistrust of the 
established parties with their control of western members 
through a parliamentary caucus in which the westerners 
were always in a minority. This desire to assert the interests 
of the West produced conflicting views amongst the farmem 
and the evolution of the two main streams of thought in 
the Progressive movement is ably discussed. Henry Wise 
Wood, dominating the UFA, and leading it always away 
from assumed perils of co-operation with any other party 
and the danger of itself becoming a party, received support 
for his idea of group government from J. J. Morrison in 
Ontario. Opposed to this, the Manitoba Idea of T. A 
Crerar, backed by the Sifton-Dafoe- Hudson group sought 
primarily to modify the federal Liberal party to the point 
at which westerners could again enter Liberal cabinets 
without imperiling their electoral support. The two aims 
were mutually exclusive and the story of their competition 
within the bosom of a single movement largely explains 
the chronic political weakness of the Progressives 
Some confusion is introduced in this study by the selec 
tien of the word “party” to describe the Progressive political 
action. No conclusive case for using this term is made out 
and, indeed, it is clearly shown that the parliamentary 
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failure of the Progressives resulted from their lack of une 
nimity as to whether they should act as @ party. From the 
first, they refused to do so, and threw away a golden party 
opportunity in 1922 when they refused to become the offi- 
cial opposition. The Progressives fMlustrate rather the 
famous thesis of J. D. Hicks concerning the nature of North 
American third parties—-but they do so because, under 
the influence of H. W. Wood, they constituted, not a 
party in the Canadian or British sense of the word, but a 
sectional protest movement (or bloc) in the American 
tradition. The bitterness of Wood against those who would 
have the agrarian economic organizations enter politics with 
the purpose of establishing a party, stemmed from his 
American populist experience, and never came to see 
that a political party could be made just as democratic in 
its organization as could a farmers’ economic organization 
But there was more than this in Wood's opposition to the 
aims of the Non-Partisan League in 1918-19. Despite his 
apparently radical concept of class struggle, he was in 
herently conservative in his social and political thought and 
he objected violently to the distinctly socialist platform of 
the Non-Partisan League in Alberta. Thus, while he re- 
mained predominant, the UFA had to suppress its socialist 
tendencies, and it was not until Robert Gardiner replaced 
Wood in 1951 that the Alberta farmers returned to the 
ideal of the Co-operative Commonwealth and were prepared 
to help found a farmer-labor party 

Prof. Morton gives a proper emphasis to the importance 
of the social gospel movement in the West, but perhaps 
underestimates the significance of the Non-Partisan League 
Both were factors tending to bridge the gulf between farm 
and workshop, a gulf deepened by the differences over 
conscription policy and by the Winnipeg general strike 
which was never clearly understood by the farmers of the 
West 

Definite achiewments of the Progressive “party” appear 
to be few. Prof. Morton sugeests that after the revolt against 
party corruption the era of scandals ended, but surely there 
were still the Customs and Beauharnois affairs? The Hudson 
Bay Railway was built, the Crow's Nest Pass rate agreement 
restored, and the Progressives “forced a lessening emphasis 
oo the protective elements in national policy, and a broader 
interpretation of that term 

One part of the Progressive movement lived on to help 
found a new party, the other part died in the arms of 
Mackenzie King, and the remark of John Dafoe in July of 
1919, at the very outset of the major attempt to organize 
independent!y on a national scale, is revealing: “There is 
a certain amount of hypocrisy about [the call for independent 
political action! for some of the most influential leaders 
among the Grain Growers—Crerar, Langley, Dunning not 
ably-hope to make a dea! with the Liberals; but the fact 
is they have started something they cannot control.” One 
of the most important aspects of Prof. Morton's study is 
the light it sheds upon some important developments in 
the Liberal party KW. McNaught 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN CANADA: 
Catherine Lyle Cleverdon, University of Toronto Press 
Saunders. 195 pp i124. $4.50 


Women suffrage “never became a burning issue” in Can- 
ada. On the other hand, it did not reach Canada simply as 
a backwash of the English and American feminist movements 
Like responsible government. or the independence of the 
judiciary, or the right to the official use of the French 
language, it had to be fought for by the few interested and 
determined people who saw its implications for the enlarge 
ment of human rights, and who patiently worked to arouse 
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public opinion in their support. Important as was the influ- 
ence of non-Canadian suffragists, the victory in Canada was 
won only after long and arduous efforts by Canadians. 

The story of these efforts is told here with zest and good 
humor. This is partly the result of the author's variegated 
style, which can be serious, chatty, or witty as suits her 
purposes, and partly due to the nature of the story itself 
For the opposition of the male to the demand for woman suf- 
frage reads so amusingly today, and was so pompously ra- 
tlonalized in the form of sententious arguments, (most of 
which would qualify for the “O Canada” column of The 
Canadian Forum) that merely to recount the tale is to invite 
the reader to an experience fully as entertaining as it is 
informative. How could any author fail to quote Premier 
Whitney's remark, made as late as 1911, that woman suffrage 
‘js a matter of evolution, and evolution is only a working out 
of God's laws. For this reason we must not attempt to hurry 
it on.” Or Nellie McChung’s speech to the Women's Parlia 
ment staged in the Walker Theatre, Winnipeg, where she 
took off Sir Rodmond Roblin's reception of a women’s com- 
mittee of the previous day in these words, addressed to a 
mock delegation of males seeking the franchise: “We wish 
to compliment this delegation on their splendid gentlemanly 
appearance. If, without exercising the vote, such splendid 
specimens of manhood can be produced, such a system of 
aflairs should not be interfered with. Any system of civiliza- 
tion that can produce such splendid specimens is good 
enough for me, and if it is good enough for me it is good 
enough for anybody. Another trouble is that if men start to 
vote, they will vote too much. Politics unsettles men, and 
unsettled men mean unsettled hills—broken furniture, 
broken vows and divorce.” 

All that is lacking to make these passages in the book 
complete is some illustrations by James Thurber 

It is perhaps a valid criticism of the volume that it is too 
much an account of committees, incidents, and individuals, 
and too little an analysis of the social and economic move- 
ments which influenced the surface attitudes. It is written 
by a participant in the campaigns rather than by a detached 
historian. Yet it opens a new window upon the Canadian 
political landscape, through which we see many familiar 
figures from a new angle. It will make the story of women’s 
rights part of our tradition of civil liberties in a way that 
has been impossible till this written record was available 
Perhaps the most stimulating chapter is that on the fight in 
Quebec, because there the obstacles which were overcome 
(including the official opposition of the Catholic bishops) 
were the greatest, even though Quebec was the first province 
in which women ever voted. Premier Godbout's courageous 
stand will long be remembered. That merely to change the 
law is not necessarily to alter the social mores is evident 
from the last chapter, added as an appendix, where the 
reasons for the small number of women in our public life 
today are tentatively analysed F.R. Scott 


THE GOTHICK NORTH: Sacheverel! Sitwell; Longmans, 
Green; pp. 304, $3.00 

This book was originally published in three volumes 
during 1929-30, and it received very high praise at that time 
from some very reputable critics. It would be useful to have 
such books reviewed again twenty years later, when the 
loud superlatives have died away. A few works would sur- 
vive the test, and this one is certainly outstanding in its 
strangeness. It has the queer stamp of the Sitwells on it and 
is rich——rather too rich—-in poetic imagery 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell is an indulgent writer. One might 
say that he over-trusts his specialities and his niche. He 
writes and writes, pouring it out in a persistent rhapsody 
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rhapsody that is founded on an immensely detailed 

background, however, and often, indeed, the enormous num 
ber of forgotten facts come together in visionary. usforget- 
table pictures of a past age, here the Middle 
Ages in northern Europe. ppeoeg nye hopes 
Mr. Sitwell's medieval forest is worth it for these magical 
sudden clearings, in which a wounded knight, a group of 
strolling gypsies, a hermit, a lady, are seen with an immediacy 
and a strangeness which must be quite exceptional as his- 
torical and imaginative writing 

True, Mr. Sitwell is long-winded, self-conscious, ‘and, I 
suspect, vain. He is not prudent, and much of the time he 
speaks so metaphorically that he might be meaning anything 
With this subject, this air of mystery con b¢ an advantage, as 
the mysterious past swims into sudden focus and then swirls 
out again, scatterediy, with half its facts away. Indeed 
when we ask for facts, the author hurriedly gives us notes 
for another book! Nevertheless, ali this indirectness and 
“inefficiency” could not blind anyone to this book's undeni 
able worth and singular integrity. In an age of careful and 
mediocre writing, The Gothwh North is quite satisiied to 
be unique 

It has been handsomely produced in its new printing, and 
its price seems very moderate Chester Duncan 


A GENTLEWOMAN IN UPPER CANADA: edited by H 
H. Langton: Clarke, Irwin; pp. 246; $3.00 


When Aunt Alice and I were pasting up the wind-holes, 
my mother reproved us, saying it was ridiculous for people 
to come to Canada and not be able to bear a breath of air 
Thus spoke the mother of the Anne Langton who is the 
author of the letters and journals of this volume. [t was 
the year 1839, her second winter in Canada, she was seventy 
two, and the temperature in her room as she dressed was 
three above zero. Presently, by dint of the largest fire they 
could build, they raised « to eight above. But the spiri 
of these three women throughout remained indomitable and 
serene. One wonders how much of i has been preserved 
They baked bread, made over dresses, cut up and cured 
meat, made endless candles, and old Mra. Langton’s flower 
bed was the pride of the settlement. In her spare time Anne 
taught the children of the neighboring settlers 

John Langton, brother of Anne, had settled on Sturgeon 
Lake, near Fenelon Falls, and in 1837 his father, mothe 
sister, and aunt followed him. Some of the Langton ietters 
back to England have already appeared, but those contained 

ore of the masculine and political viewpoints. Anne Lang 
ton wrote only for the eyes of her brother William, and thus 
presents the real world of the pioneer woman. She was 4 
trained artist and her sketches and thoughtful comments 
make this a treasure trove for the Canadian historias 

The men of the family were hard-headed, but the womer 
were artists. It was brother John who said, “One advantage 
{ a war will be that the money of fools will migrate to the 
pockets of the wise,” and who regretted the excape of Willia 
Lyom Mackenzie, but it was his mother who “arrused he 

{ during the storm by quoting portry amet Ar 

led that 

anything | know. You put into your pot 
{ rubbish. and take out the meet useful art 


wap boiling approaches hearer to 


of a dan undid jocks at 
Sturgeon Lake. The result 
tation created a plague in whic h both Mrs 
Ali lied. the former in her eightieth 


STAMMERING CORRECTED: Modern scientific methods Helpful 
48-page bookler give: full information. Write today for FREE 
copy. William Deenwon, 54) N. Jorvie Sereet, Tereats, Canada 
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thea returned to spend the remainder of her life in England, 
thus depriving Canada of an invaluable citieen. A. MeN 


THE DIPLOMAT: James Aldridge, McClelland & Stewart; 
pp. 651; $4.50 

‘the dust jochat; H teches 6 wow high te Byperbete. We 
on t jac it a oew e 
are told that the author is an sivat hetaaiice nia 
If this is so, then literature in the Dominion down under is 
in a bad way. The only possible explanation for the publica- 
tion of the book in America is that the book & about con 
temporary Russia and that Americans are prepared to 
swallow any amount of bilge water about the nasty Russians 

Two diplomats come to Moscow to do something about 
checking the Soviet influence in Iran. Lord Fasex is the old- 
style British career diplomat; MacGregor is the scientist 
turned idealist who will bring a new objectivity and a sew 
visien to the sorry business of lying for one's country abroad 
There is the inevitable torrid female. The story proceeds in 
the manner of Upton Sinclair's Lanny Budd saga; only 
this one is incredibly dull. Reading it is like fighting ones 
way in a dream through a mountain of dough 

These pearls will illustrate the style of the book and the 
mind of the author 

She didn't seem to care whose arm she held or with whom 
she co-ordinated her warm movements.” (p. 59) 

He was one of those gifted men to whom adventure al- 
ways happens. He could expect something like a forced 
landing to come along at the right time to give him romance.” 
{p. 1} 

She was smiling at him with her slight soft lips and her 
warm eyes and her long tender hands.” (p. 651) 

The blurb says that “this novel has not been serialized 
prior to book publication.” It was just as well, nobody 
would ever ask for a second instalment Cartyle King 


A GENTLE CREATURE AND OTHER STORIES 
Fyodor Dostoevsky, Longmans, Green, pp. 272; $2.00 
This collection, recently published in England, consists of 
translations of three of Dostoevsky's short stories together 
with long extracts from some of the lewer novels and © philo- 
sophical tales” such as Memoirs from a Dark Collar, A 
Gentle Creature, and The Dream of a Ridiculous Man, at- 
ranged chronologically 
These shorter works display the same paradesical char 
acteristics as the better known novels, They are both dif 
fuse and concise, simple and complex, disillusioned and 
hopeful and artistically uneven. But the most astonishing 
aspect, reading them a century after they first appeared, is 
the imsught Diostaeveky had into the weaknesses of the mate 
rialuam then beginning to overwhelm society, and his realiza- 
tram of the limitations to the rationalianm on which his era 
was pintung its faith 
His probing analysis into the dart places of the sul 
particularly in Memoirs from a Dark Cellar ami A Gentle 
( reeturc, « long predating Freud and his successors led 
him to conclusioms abowt human nature which must have 
wer i fantastically ruthless in his day. although now re 
ry Teere “sr nentitw investigators 
The passage with which the Memoir: clases Andi we do 
¢ best to be some theoretical ‘average’ men We are ail! 
und ior a long time we hawe been begotten mot by liv 
fathers and thats meet what we seem to like more and 
we We are getting « taste for it. Soom we shall invent 
wa ‘ being sarnehow of other begotten by an idea” 
theme expounded at some length at the beginning of thin 
} 


tering tale ‘rar & niy feaem end # can mby 
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satioly the reasoning ability of man,” etc. seems to point 
forward directly to D. H. Lawrence 

Of the short stories, A Christmas Tree end a Wedding is 
closest to today's idea of what a good short story ought to be 
It is brief, ironical, weil-knit. The Honest Thie/ in deeper 
Dostoevsky, with a theme better suited to a longer form 
and indeed it was used in the longer novels 

An interesting collection, the stories in the volume are not 
frequently found in English translation. There is a pene 
trating introduction by the translator HTK 


HOW TO GET AND HOLD THE JOB YOU WANT 
Ruth Hooper Larison; Longmans, Green, pp. 164; 
$3.75 

This is the kind of book always in demand in an acquis- 
itive business civilization producing successive crops of 
young idealists who believe that merit, to achieve its due 
reward, needs only to be ‘sold.’ 

It is the official handbook of the Job-Finding Forum of 
the Advertising Club of New York; and it expounds in 
wearisome detail the technique of self-assertive cunning 
which, we are assured, must be cultivated if the executive 
aspirant wishes to land a job “at his top level 

Less is said about holding a job after it has been hooked 
but this, too, would appear to depend mainly on self-sales 
manship. One might wonder where, in the stress of making 
friends and influencing people, time could be found for 
working at the job itself. Perhaps employers, having them 
selves attained eminence by identical methods, regard per 
formance as secondary, and out of sheer admiration always 
award the plum of advancement to adepts in the more ex 
acting art 

Kut we fear this is an over-optimistic interpretation. We 
suspect the real reason for placing so much emphasis on 
self-selling is that while the employee's faith in it persists 
he will not fuss too much about pay or promotion—knowing 
that the reward must come automatically if he keeps on 
selling himself long enough. And in the process he may grow 
conveniently old and dispensable without placing any strain 
on the pay-roll 

Fittingly, this book is written by a woman. The kind of 
woman who lacks the intellectual curiosity to examine the 
fundamentals of her occupation always makes the most docile 
and devoted servant of business. Such women bring to the 
celebration of the opportunistic arts the dedication of the 
true believer and the practical sagacity of their sex. It 
a combination any man might envy Fereus Glenn 


REFLECTIONS OF A WONDERING JEW Morris 
Raphael Coben, S. J. Reginald Saunders, pp. 168 
$i45 

Morris Cohen was primarily a philosopher and his great 
reputation was earned as such. But he was also a Jew, not 
merely in the sense that he was born one, but that he was 
keenly aware of h uitural, ethnic, and religious heritage 
and actively interested in the problems facing Jews within 


the larger cor which they found themselves. This 
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book is by Coben the Jew, rather than by Cohen the 


The “reflections” are actually a collection of articles 
speeches, and book reviews on Jewish themes. Only three 
appear here for the first time. There are five items under 
the general heading “Jews in America”; three more under 

Jews and the World.” About a dozen reviews make up 
the last section and occupy about a third of the text. 

It is a highly individualistic collection. Cohen does not 
fall easily into amy classification. Certainly, he was a 
stranger to the Orthodox, the Zionists, and the ultra-national- 
ists among his people. He was essentially a liberal, refusing to 
fit himself into any Procrustean bed of solutions to Jewish 
problems. Thus: “The first fact that we Jews in the United 
States must never forget is that we are American citizens 

The unity which we want is a unity which will allow for 
the freest expression of differences of opinion. That is the 
essence of liberalism and the point of view from which | 
will always consider the possible roads open to American 
Jewry.” “1 have no solution to offer the Jewish problem ex 
cept to preach caution in accepting any of the numerous 
solutions that are offered to us.” “It is important that we 
do not under-estimate the actual force (of anti-Semitism) 
in this country, but it is equally important that we do not 
over-estimate it It is not untimely to insist today 
that the fact that one is born a Jew involves no duty to 
believe in the Mosaic cosmology, in the wisdom of the 
Jewish dietary laws, or even that the Hebrew prophets have 
solved, or said the last word concerning our present social 
problems.” “The insistence that only in Palestine can the 
Jewish genius express itself would, if logically developed, 
lead to a systematic disparagement of Jewish achievements 
in the Diaspora-—which includes Talmudic and Midrashi 
literature, Jewish philosophy, and all other achievements in 
the arts and sciences 
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The reviews are the least effective part of the book. One 
almost suspects they were included to fill owt a too slender 
volume. Ludwig Lewisohn is rather mercilessly dissected in 
one of them and Sigmund Freud taken for an apparently 
well-deserved ride in another. 

It is a book worth reading, for Gentiles as well as for 
Jews. Both will gain from its dispassionate approach and the 
breadth of learning and thinking displayed in it. It is a pity 
that Morris Cohen died before he could achieve more than 
these scattered writings in a field in which he obviously had 
so much to say A. Andras 


CONDUCT OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
Plischke; Van Nostrand; pp. xiv, 542; $6.50 


This is a college text-book, outlining the constitutional 
and institutional framework within which American dip- 
lomacy operates. Although much of American diplomatic 
practice conforms to the general rules of international law, 
everyone is aware that the Constitution prescribes certain 
requirements that are peculiar to the United States. The 
respective roles of the President, the Congress, especially 
the Senate, and the Supreme Court are clearly explained 
The development and organization of the State Department 
and the Foreign Service are critically appraised. The book 
also includes a sizable group of tables and documents 
illustrative of the conduct of American diplomacy 

Such a treatment, with its emphasis on the machinery of 
diplomacy, leaves litte scope for consideration of the 
quality of American dipiomacy. While the increasing partici- 
pation of the United States in international affairs has led 
to a steady expansion of its diplomatic establishment, the 
author is doubtful whether present-day diplomats are the 
equals of their brilliant predecessors of the early years of 
the Republic 

The word “conduct” in the title might lead the reader 
to expect some treatment of the more informal, not to say 
three-ring-circus, methods by which American policy is 
sometimes determined. But apart from a rather brief ac 
count of Congressional investigations and the impact of 
public opinion on diplomacy, the author has little to say 
about this exciting subject. Although he includes a balanced 
critique of the deficiencies of the State Department, he was 
obviously unaware of the horrendous assortment of Com 
munists and homosexuals since “exposed” by Senator Mc 
Carthy, Fulten Lewis, Jr.. and Colonel Robert McCormick 
Such pressures are not new in American diplomatic history 
and the author could have enlivened and broadened his book 
by more attention to them. But one must not expect too 
much “controversial” material in a text-book in a political 
science series Gerald Creig 
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VISIT TO AMERICA 
Green, pp. 182; $3.25 


Jawaharalai Nebru 


The Prime Minister of India stepped from a plane in 
Bombay on November 14, 1949. Friends welcomed him and 
reporters gathered around to hear his impressions of his 
trip to America 

That evening I sat on a platform overlooking the 
thousands gathered in a park to honor him on his sixtieth 
birthday. Speaking quietly and simply in Hindi, he dis 
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people to freedom through non-violence. Nehru sees this 
as the way to international co-operation and peace. Ex 
pressing his satisfaction in the good relationship between 
Canada, America, and India, he covets for India a position 
of friendly influence, without alignment to any power bloc, 
amongst the nations of the world ed Pahrn 


MURDER IN MEXICO: General Sanchez Salazar and 
Julian Gorkin, Saunders (Secker & Warburg), pp. 255; 
$2.80 


Trotsky's death was hardly a loss to mankind; a man who 
believed in violence as a means to an end came to 4 violent 
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SWITZERLAND: André Siegfried; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 223; 
7S. 


The book consecrated by André Siegfried to Switzerland, 
@ Democratic Wey of Life, is a very fortunate change from 
the bold and ial judgments of many international 
investigators of this small democracy. It is the honest opin- 
jon of an economist, conscientious and penetrating, of a 
tireless traveller who, having sojourned in many countries 
has studied their structure, mentality, and psychology, and 
therefore finds himself in a position to judge and compare. 
In the solid examination he has made of Switzerland, the 
Swiss themselves will find much to learn. 

A. Siegfried starts with a free and easy analysis of 
Switzerland's inhabitants and their mentality. He reviews 
the varied aspects of their national life and proceeds from 
the economic problems that arise from Switzerland's in- 
ternal structure, to the spirit and methods used for its 
production. Then he draws judicows comparisons with the 
methods of mass production used on this side of the 
Atlantic 

The author shows how the political regime of Switzerland 
is influenced by different elements: its geography, which has 
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Although this character 
intense experiences, his very point 
subject of bearing arms is set forth at the beginning and 
does not vary in frequent repetitions throughout the novel. 
Thus he is more consistent than convincing, because his de- 

t is on an emotional plane while his objections, in 
spite of the superficial and glib “psychological 
retain purely rational and over-simplified. This considerably 
weakens the main theme. 

For the rest, there are the stock characters, black officers 
and white privates, detailed descriptions of the outward 
features of barrack life, the no longer shocking army vo- 
cabulary, and the sexual adventures more brutal than vital 
which abound in this type of novel. 

The craftsmanship of The Objector is better than aver- 
age, and it is therefore annoying to find “silence” described 
no fewer than forty times with slightly varying adjectives 
in less than three hondred pages. HTK. 





